The Battle of McDowell, Virginia 

May 8, 1862 

By George Welmer Goldthorpe 

* , • in This Entire Area 

Genrrnl Kurkground und Federal Po8it*° n 

... o i qco the Battle of Mc- 
At 4:30 on the afternoon of May 8, 186A , , 

Dowell, Virginia, took place. This was the c ima « 

ginning of “Stonewall” Jackson’s famous Shenan oa 

Campaign in the War Between the States. Many P e °P ® 
that this was a brilliant victory of Jackson’s and t a i a a 
great effect on the whole picture of the war. Col. G. 
Henderson in his book, Stonewall Jackson and the American 
Civil WarJ is of this opinion. Others think that the Battle of 
McDowell was just a small incident in the war, and as much a 
victory* of the Federals as of the Confederates. This was the 
opinion of the Federal leaders involved in the battle (Milroy, 
Schenck. and Fremont) and others. But before I discuss the 
battle and its significance, the background and the events im¬ 
mediately preceding the battle must be described. 


The Shenandoah Valley in Virginia is a beautiful and rich 
valley with the North and South Branches of the Shenandoah 
H:\ cr joining to form the Shenandoah River and flowing down 
t the Potomac River in the north. This Valley is bound on 
east by the beautiful Blue Ridge Mountains, running north 
j south On the west the Valley is bounded by the exten- 
Allegheny Mountains. The North and South Branches 

• , - r Shenandoah River along the center of the Valley are 
i.vidM by the Massanutton Mountains, running north and 

al«> The Massanuttons begin in the north where the 
■ * »’* »r 4o*h divides into its two branches. This mountain 
' ' continue southward to Harrisonburg, and the only place 

MatAanuttonj between these two points is by a 
•Bvall (xitt In the middle, near Luray. 

****** (General Thomas J, Jackson was retreating up 

* from Kemstown. Virginia, where he had just been 

*r the Union Generals, N P Banks and James 

r At '-hi« time General McClellan with about 120,000 
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. beginning " march up the Virginia peninsula 
men «">•' u nd York Hivers toward Richmond. Generti 

m, and later General Johnston, with about 53,000 Con 
M “ g ' V teXcvc able to stop him for a time at Yorktown A 
force of about 40,000 men under General McDoweh 
Kl "n !he north bank of the Rappahannock, near Fredericks- 
r lS e waiting for the signal to march to Richmond, and in the 
""uitime protecting Washington. General Johnston was fac- 
!nc him until Johnston left for the Virginia peninsula. About 
iUOOO Union men under General remont were in western 
Virginia to threaten Jacksons left, and to try to march on 
Richmond from that direction. And as stated before, General 
nks and General Shields were in the Shenandoah Valley, 
chasing Jackson back up the Valley, and possibly to Richmond. 
Between these various forces, the Federals had almost 200,000 
men involved in various drives headed towards Richmond. 

Now let us look at the forces opposing Stonewall Jackson in 
the Shenandoah Valley. President Lincoln unwisely divided 
the command in this area into three separate departments, 
and their only connecting link was the direction of either the 
President or the Secretary of War. These three departments 
were the Department of the Rappahannock under General 
McDowell, the Department of the Shenandoah under General 
Banks, and the Mountain Department under General Fremont. 
The Department of the Rappahannock included the protection 
of Washington, D. C. McDowell’s Corps was withheld from 
McClellan’s Peninsula Army in order to guard Washington 
whil*- McClellan marched on Richmond. On April 11, 1862, 

• r« *arv of War Stanton said to McDowell, “You will consider 
'h<- National capital as especially under your protection, and 
| no movement throwing your force out of position for the 
1 hargi of this primary duty.”** McDowell proceeded to the 
, ' ,,f xk opposite Fredericksburg as his advanced de- 

’ ’, \ ln fro "t of Washington. Later Shields’ Division 

i, * / army and sent to McDowell to take 

l- u , r ,f * in Divialon that had gone to join McClcl- 
\ ^ U * , I)oWrl1 about 34,000 men, 1 not counting 

York t OuirlM JJcrtbn#r‘* Som* 

iri'S , Wmf Yivrli: Th* 
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Shields’ Division, along the Rappahannock and ~ e( jericks- 
east of the Blue Ridge, so that he could move on or0 tect 
burg, the Luray Valley and Staunton, Richmond, P 
Washington. 

Banks, as head of the Shenandoah Department, had 
14,000 men, 4 and was the man immediately facing J ac 'so 
the Shenandoah Valley. He does not seem to have been t 
type of general to face such a skilled tactician and strategy 
as Jackson. John Codman Ropes describes Banks military 
ability by saying that he “was a brave and even a pugnacious 
man. He wanted nothing better than to fight a battle. e 
knew little about the theory or practice of war, but he was a 
ways ready for a fight.” 5 This does not seem to be the true 
picture of Banks, as evidenced by his lack of desire to fig t 
Jackson in the Shenandoah Valley. I believe that Fred Harvey 
Harrington in his biography of Banks gives a better picture of 
Banks’ military ability when he says, “Time after time the 
Waltham General allowed himself to be delayed by imagined 
dangers and minor obstacles. He reported that his men were 
tired, that they were short on food and ammunition. The 
weather was unfavorable, a flank might be exposed, part of the 
ommand was not well supplied with shoes. Still, there was 
time for dress parade.” 6 

The other department was the Mountain Department under 
G< :.» ral Fremont. This is the Department we are most inter¬ 
ested in. as it is within this Department that the Battle of Mc- 
D well to k place. This Department was the region west of 
t r.v Shenandoah River. It included West Virginia, eastern 
Kentuc ky and eastern Tennessee as far as Knoxville. It was 
a region of mountain ranges. Large military opera- 
k * g from west or east across the area were almost im- 
61 c The area had a wilderness one hundred miles wide 
*!*••*■' only a few poor roads through it, and thus it would be 
r& . r- »difficult to supply troops from bases on either side. 
A. - there was a great lack of forage in this region for mules 
that w uM be needed to haul supplies. In describing this area 
t*.* Cm Ac de Paris w» vs, “This department was so curiously 
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„. k ,.d out that Fremont was unable to find an enemy 

niw ^ v , ... • 4»« J 

it » nrescribed limits. 


Mr Ul_ • 


Fremont had been taken away from command of the Depart¬ 
ment of Missouri due to his incompetence there. The Moun¬ 
tain Department was created for Fremont by Lincoln “solelv 
to placate the radical Republicans . . . and . . . was in view 
the military and administrative incompetence shown in his 
egregious failure in Missouri, a choice blame-worthy in a high 
degree.’’ 8 Not only was Fiemont found to be incompetent in 
Missouri, but it is believed by some that he proved to be the 
same way in the Mountain Department. We will see evidence 
of this later, but one illustration of the impracticalness of Fre¬ 
mont is given by Captain Hartwell Osburn when he describes 
the picture they got of Fremont when Schenck’s Brigade, of 
which Osburn was a member, joined Fremont early in 1862. 
Osburn says they found Fremont to be “haughty and reserved, 
with a privacy secured by a retinue of aides-de-camp dazzling 
in gold lace, and, unfortunately, but few of them at all inti¬ 
mate with the American tongue.” 9 Osburn goes on to say that 
there were 92 officers credited to Fremont’s headquarters, and 
2 of them were part of his personal establishment. Many of 
them were experienced foreign soldiers but many were “sol¬ 
diers of fortune greedy of personal gain, and vain to a de¬ 
cree.” 10 Thus one would say they were very out of place in 
the wilds of the western Virginia mountains. However, Fre- 
nt n.ust not have been completely like many of these of- 
‘• r '” rs of his staff, because an account in the Wheeling Daily 
/’iN Uxgcncer gives a more complimentary picture of the Gen- 
erai ,,v fien h says, “On the slope of a hill side, near the bottom 
. Ui<i is pitched the small round tent of the Commanding Gen- 
• •• No waving standard or display mark the headquarters. 
n " Hardly larger than a sentry-box, seated before 

>!« we found General Fremont, the noble-man. as 
, f “‘‘ l **' unostentatious as his surroundings. He has been 

■* ■' w ,ia ys, and it is singular to set* the enthusiasm 
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of thousands of men who had never set eyes Osburn, 
This gives a different picture of him than that o 

I am inclined to believe that this report in the al ^ ^ 
gcnccr is more of a piece of propaganda to the peop e 
to counteract the previous descriptions they may 
of the real Fremont, as described by Osburn. 

Fremont took command of the Mountain Department, 
lieving General Rosecrans, on March 29, 1862. This Dep 
ment was divided into four districts. The first was the P 
road District under General B. F. Kelley; the second was 
Cumberland District under General R. C. Schenck; the t 
was the Cheat Mountain District under General Robert 
roy; the fourth was the Kanawha District under General «. 
Cox. The whole Department included 19,000 men. 1 - Frer 
said that he could maintain established communication ] 
and put down irregular rebel bands with this force, but 
cause his men were so scattered he could not concentra 


Inielhpencer. Wheeling. Virginia. May 24. 1862. p 1. 

n. op etf . p 34. Nevln*. op rtt_, p 698. nays the number was 15.000: 
»dsn m Battlmt and Leader*, op. ctl.. D. 285. say* the number was 90.000; 
w*. op ett . p 117, u)n Fremont could put about 15.000 into action in 
'•tton of franklin. Comte de Pan*, op. ctt., p. 38. says that with 
r **r* trv.t'm, Fremont would have about 1X000*14.000: and Fremont. 

ia ha report in the Official Record* of the War of the Rebellion 
MfcmefeNi (Jonrni -ent Printing Office. 1885* Sene* I. Vol XII. p 5. 
» "ul he had about 18.800 men m hia Department. 1 believe that when 
•aeiahef UMt ia menUoned the* are talking of the forces only around 
■Mba ta til the tome* of the Department are included there were 

* Reeeod# of the 39th Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 

i '■<- report h Ofirhl Record* of the War ef the Hr^elUvn, p 

M« the* there em *h«< tan men This mar be true as the original 
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Moorefleld instead of Harpers Ferry. Brigadier General 
Ro.cv. ans was put m temporary command of the division 
*Z to bring it to Moorefleld. He found the division and 
Irm'd that the men had been very short of sup plies and ** 
J£yed at Martinsburg m order o get some. The men needed 
Zes; and horses were needed to pull the batteries, etc 
When they received their order to proceed to Fremont4 
oartment, they abandoned all of their tents and garrison equip- 
ment The War Department had sadly neglected these Ger 
mans. They had no shelter during the forty days of rain 
season. At Berry’s Ferry, Bohlen’s Brigade had lost fourteen 
officers and men when a defective ferry boat sank in the 
flooded waters. Thus Blenker s Division was in poor shape 
when it finally joined Fremont at Petersburg, Virginia, on May 
11th. Fremont himself was short of supplies. He reports that 
at the beginning of April he had five batteries in the field 
without horses to pull them, and that the Sixth Ohio Cavalry 
had no horses. His request for supplies were only being partly 
answered. 

Lincoln not only created the Mountain Department to give 
Fremont a command, but also to further a pet idea of his (Lin¬ 
coln’s). He wanted Fremont to march from western Virginia 
into Tennessee and take the railroad at Knoxville and thus 
relieve the pro-Unionist in that region. Fremont promised 
’...a*, he would do this, if he were given adequate forces. So 
> rem >nt set up a plan. His first base of operations would be 
a". New Creek on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. General 
h' .*•>• and a force would be left to guard this base and protect 
k>ya»: .is there from guerrillas. Then Fremont with Blenker’s 
*>iv. on would proceed up the valley of the South Branch of 
’ Potomac River and pick up Schenck’s Brigade either at 
« «Id >r franklin Then this force would move up the 
V4 try and p.< k up Milroy’s Brigade at Monterey. They would 

t > > Kj * ,vd Virginia and Tennessee Railroad 

* r ‘‘ General Cox’s army took Newborn, or first 

tJ* ’ rk** . 1 * Ucn k’ 1 * 1 lo 8*ther take the railroad They would 

vu thr oSL ° f . Wpply lo Uaulcy and get supplies 

T * an *: h * ***** By taking thia Ailroad 

Ktouavtur thrV W ° uId dw,troy connections be- 

* **** *nny Oi ^astern Virginia Fremont’s 

thru advance along the railroad to* 
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wards Knoxville and then take position at Curnbe base 

After taking Knoxville, Fremont would change ^ level 

to that region where he could get supplies over g° 
roads. President Lincoln and Secretary of War a f it bv 
proved of this plan, except that they changed the end o 
having Fremont, after taking the Virginia and Tennessee na - 
road between Newbern and Salem, move rapidly on Richmon 
b\ that railroad instead of going by Knoxville. Banks was to 
co-operate with Fremont in these operations, if he could. o 
May 3rd, Fremont began this movement by moving his sta 
to New Creek on the Baltimore and Ohio. On May 4th, he 
learned of the evacuation of Yorktown by the Confederates 
and he reasoned that the Confederates would now increase 
their forces in the west. Therefore, Fremont wanted to con¬ 
centrate his forces as soon as he could, but the delay in the 
arrival of Blenker’s Division was slowing him down. On May 
>th. Fremont left New Creek with the Sixth Ohio, part of the 
Eighth Virginia, a company of Indiana cavalry, and some men 
t at had just arrived from the advance of Blenker’s Division. 
Thev arrived at Petersburg on May 7th, and were later joined 
by a small part of General Kelley’s force that hadn’t remained 
.<*. New Creek, and the rest of Blenker’s Division which ar- 
r:ved on the 11th. But the Battle of McDowell and the subse- 
chase of Milroy and Schenck by Jackson to Franklin put 
if r. i any immediate carrying out of Fremont’s previous 
plan. 

Genera] Schenck’s Brigade, which I earlier stated was oc- 
the Cumberland District, was composed of the Fifty- 
f. * *' Oh. > Volunteer Infantry under Colonel John C. Lee, the 
-• . ’ * nd Ohio Infantry under Colonel James Cantwell, 

- > *'t .Vi-st Virginia Infantry under Colonel John L. Zeigier, 
B ’.’.alion of Connecticut Cavalry under Major Judson 
M l. and Company K of the First Ohio Artillery under 
( if Ulr William I DcBeck The First Battalion of Connecti- 
»u! id four companies. It left West Meriden, Con- 

r •*.! to Wlurllng. Virginia, on February 20, 1862. with 346 
* - rvd uven On March 27th, it left Wheeling and marched 

'• M • tr r f i where it joined General Schenck’* command 
T* ; (' i.t r* Unit Battalion wa» later known a* the First Kegi- 
r t C* cut ut Cavalry It* commander. Major Lyon, re- 
s i * j • ... cxi* — Augu*l 13. IMS. a few month* after 
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„ Mir of McDowell. Erastus Blakeslee was Lyon’s adiu 

thC B r 1* Fifty-fl fth ° hi ° Infantry had been in Grafton vV 
,rt,,t /„ow West Virginia) in February, and then it moved to 
* in,a ( Spri „r, Virginia, on March 31st after which by slow 

marching via Romney, it joined Schenck’s command at Moore- 
S on about April 15th. There is no record when the other 
JSnents joined Schenck. (I am giving these details about 
Zheng's and later Milroy s command as they were both 
vitallv involved in the battle about which this paper is writ- 
ten ) * On April 29th, Schenck’s Brigade left Moorefield march- 
ing through some very beautiful scenery for Petersburg, where 
thev established Camp Zeigler. Then on May 3rd, they began 
the march to Franklin up the Valley of the South Branch of 
the Potomac between the ridges of the Allegheny Mountains. 
Company A of the Fifty-fifth Ohio preceded them under the 
command of Captain Gambee in order to construct a telegraph 
Ime from Moorefield to Franklin. The river at Petersburg was 
flooded, and the following incident is related concerning the 
crossing of this river. There was a ford at Petersburg formed 
by the spreading out of the rocky bed of the river. The ford 
was about a half mile wide and the water was swift there. 
Wagon teams were used to take the men across and they got 
two regiments across when a battery of artillery got in deep 
water and two men and eight horses were drowned. Colonel 
Lee of the Fifty-fifth Ohio came up and said, “Not another man 
f my command shall cross here.” 14 General Schenck asked 
h:rr. if he was going to disobey orders, and Lee replied that ac¬ 
ting to regulations a man or animal can’t be forced to go 
t.' rough standing water more than 3'10" deep. The water here 
*■*1 d**"P*r than this so Schenck told Lee to camp on a nearby 
ir.v rafu ould be built to ferry them across. Thus Lee’s 
R*t their feet wet. The Brigade finally reached 

* 4 'h» • n und encamped nine miles further south 

r 5ti. 1 hrn they received word that Milrov had been 
****** back to Mr 

As ftatod before 

by Genrr a) M 



*ell and needed aid. 

!l;r Gheat Mountain District was occupied 
l,rw > (nicknamed the “War Eagle”) and his Brt- 

Mi’knci vl* U T * Wr, dy*flfth Ohio Infantry under Lieu- 
, n - Rlchardion, Thirty-second Ohio under 

* C «*me 1 Kbmrser || 

5 


Swinney. the Seventy-third 
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f’fth tin* 

Ohio under Colonel Orland Smith, the Seventy ^ Virginia 
der Colonel Nathaniel C. McLean, the Secon yj es i Vir- 

Infantry under Colonel John W. Moss, the 11 Com- 

ginia under Lieutenant Colonel Francis W. Thompso , 
panv 1 of the First Ohio Artillery under Captain Henry • 
man. the Twelfth Ohio Battery under Captain Aaron C. o 
son. and part of the First West Virginia Cavalry under Majo 
John S. Krepps. Milroy’s Brigade had been at Cheat Mountain 
and had fought the Battle of Camp Allegheny with the Con¬ 
federate General Edward Johnson. After this, some of Mi - 
roy’s command, including the Twenty-fifth Ohio, camped at 
Beverly for the winter (February-April). While there, the 
Twenty-fifth Ohio exchanged its smooth bore rifles for Vin¬ 
cennes rifles, carrying a two-ounce ball and sabre bayonets. 
But they were too heavy and were exchanged for Springfield 
rifles. On April 1st, the Twenty-fifth Ohio, with the rest of the 
Brigade, marched across Cheat and Allegheny Mountains to 
Monterey, arriving there on April 10th (Major George Web¬ 
ster was ahead of the Twenty-fifth at this time but soon after¬ 
wards was replaced by Colonel W. P. Richardson). Then 
Fremont ordered Milroy to take his command to McDowell 
and to the last ridges on the border of the Shenandoah Valley. 
Just before leaving Monterey, a large foraging party of Mil¬ 
roy s had been surprised by the Bath Confederate Cavalry 
under Lieutenant Byrd near Williamsville. Some of the men 
ere killed and captured by the Confederates and also the 
C federates got away with a Union supply train. Milroy 
v • vial hundred men out to get back the loss while the 
< *. >t his command went to McDowell. The inhabitants of 
M hearing of the Union forces coming, chased most of 

• r ■ brf'k into the hills to prevent their confiscation. Then 
Milr oy arrived at McDowell. He ran into a great deal of trou- 

, i enough forage there. On April 30th, he sent Com- 
i r and I of the Second Virginia (West Virginia) Regi- 

* ! ut './> out They returned to camp on the 4th of May 

with • train of wagon* of flour which was a big help to the 
> «■ • Tw«> regiment* were sent to about 15 miles across 

' r ' er undoah Mountain a* outposts and foraging parties. 
IlUiVjF ftt * had 4.U87 men** on the Staunton and Parkersburg 
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. MrDowi’H and vicinity, and Schenck was near 
Turnpike 2500 mcn .i» 

Frnnklin with n> 

„ mnn ,' s force was greatly divided and much of it 

' Vdihough Fremont was slowly working to unite it and 
<alO»“* n „„ the West Virginia and Tennessee Rail- 

..,,1 „f doing as they were, Fremont should have 
,™vod to aid Banks. Banks had been weakened by sending 
I . Uric airs of Abercrombie and Geary and others to guard 
i| l ii„„ ,,f ilii' Manassas Ciap Railroad and also by sending 

Shields Division to join McDowell on May 1st. Also due to 
(hc creation of the independent departments, this uniting of 
Fremont and Banks, if it had been done, would have caused a 
lot of trouble due to the rivalry of the commanders. This was 
tho situation when the Battle of McDowell began. But before 
Lioing into the battle, let us go back to the Shenandoah Valley 
and pick up Stonewall Jackson. 

II 

Jark»on from Keriintown to Klk Kim Valley and Organization 

General Stonewall Jackson had just been defeated on March 
1H62. at Kornstown, Virginia, by a force under Banks and 
Sr a ids ■ i\ times his size. 17 After the Kernstown defeat, Jack- 
vn retreated up the Valley to Mount Jackson and encamped 
i strong position on Rude’s Hill about two and a half miles 
it <>f Mount Jackson. Mill Creek, which runs in front of it. 
A Hm as was also the North Fork of the Shenandoah. 

4T, s :hw protected his position. Still the hill was weakly 

• ' fi* 1 .«nd there was little chance for reinforcements. Ash- 

h% 1 ( * |V l,rN Captain Chew's Battery and others acted as a 
l,tfv r, \ir guard all under the direction of Colonel 

^ ' bs Jack «»n says, “Although pursued by a greatly 

• *,<r.or (■ nr, under General Banks, we were enabled to halt 

; Y Z " * forln, « ht in *he vicinity of Mount Jackson.” 1 * 

* k • f . cfTiM tivenr s of Jackson's rear guard protection 

f.Jriu. Y V *' , \ 4nrv<1 lo Woodstock with his main army and 
I iB t J * ' *' Edenburg on the left of the turnpike He had 

n< better which w« connected with Harpers 

by . brukrn down r.tlnad TWto » 
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range of mountains called the Massanuttons l°c*^' ^ Qn jy one 
the two branches of the Shenandoah River. c v alley 

pass through them which runs from New Mai c Fork, 

of the North Fork to Luray in the valley °* 10 sending 

Jackson had been instructed to prevent Banks ro thought 
troops to reinforce McClellan, but Jackson, himselt, 

Banks wanted to take Staunton and connect with Fremont a 
then go to Richmond. Jackson could attack by way o 
valley of the South Fork at Banks’ communications, but on t. e 
other hand Banks with his 14,500 men and 40 pieces of artil- 
lerly 19 could occupy New Market and put Jackson on the e- 
fensive by forcing him to protect his own communications. 
Even though Banks was not this aggressive, Jackson did no 
want to take the chance this time, and hence continued to re 
treat up the Valley on the turnpike toward Harrison urg. 
Jackson finally reached Harrisonburg on April 18th and halted 
for the night at Peales (six miles to the east). During this 
time. General Johnston had marched to the peninsula leaving 
8.000 men under General Ewell on the Upper Rappahannock 
to co-operate with Jackson. On April 19th, Jackson went to¬ 
ward the Blue Ridge, crossing the Shenandoah River at Con¬ 
rad’s Store, going to the foot of Swift Run Gap and encamping 
m Elk Run Valley. By this time the Manassas Gap Railroad 
a i fcx-vn restored to Strasburg and Banks’ supply line was 
safe On April 17th, two days before Jackson moved to Swift 
Run Gap some Federal cavalry seized New Market as Jack- 
s* r.'* fi en fell back. Banks could then move across the Massa- 
r.uttons and occupy Swift Run Gap, separating Jackson and 
Kwei! But Jackson, realizing this, made all haste and reached 
r k. Run Valley securing Swift Run Gap before Banks, if he 
•• 4 ghi of it, could. Banks moved slowly down the turn¬ 
pike H. : .kirmishers took two bridges over the South Fork 
•i* I .ray or the 19th, and on the 22nd of April, his cavalry 
?«*' • r «d Harrisonburg On the 26th, Banks sent five brigades 
H *tf lonburg and the remainder of his army stayed at New 
tskei Banka himself was in Harrisonburg with these five 
wh.rh made up Williams' and Shields’ Division and 
* fi 4 cavalry Jackson was resolved not to let Banka into 
Manat A Ja«k««rs position was protected He had the Blue 
Ibdfe am ett»et lank and his front waa protected by the Shen- 
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Id communicate with Ewell and Richmond, 
andoah. He c» the bridge at Conrad’s Store, he could 
As long as he of Banks ’ if he advanced on Staunton 

threaten the i attempte d to attack Jackson and was de- 
Moreover if Bat • lo disaster in unfriendly land far 

fc»U-d he would b- P cs >t Harpers Ferry Ho J 

feom hlS in bn f so 0 t S of P bottle. If Banks should seize the bridge 
son was in a son ij pnrk Taokcnn s 

it Conrad’s Store, he could cork Jackson up and move on 

’ 2 bul General Banks was not enterprising enough to 

this and Jackson figured Banks to be that way. Even one 
of Banks* own men complained about his lack of movement 
and that of the rest of the Union army in speaking of Banks 
waiting around at Woodstock while Jackson goes to Harrison¬ 
burg and Elk Run Valley. This soldier says, “The United 
States, with its vast resources, is playing this great game like 
a poor devil who is staking his last dime, and stands trembling 
lest he should lose his dinner. Why is McDowell with forty 
thousand men doing nothing on the Rappahannock? Why is 
Fremont, with thirty thousand, doing worse than nothing in 
Western Virginia? Why rest we here all the day idle?” 20 
General McDowell was allowed to move to Fredericksburg, 
which was only 60 miles north of Richmond, after Jackson had 
been pushed up the Valley. 

I am going to pause here at Elk Run Valley for a moment to 
dve part of the organization of Jackson’s army. Jackson had 
it this time a total force of about 19,000 men which included 
8.000 at Swift Run Gap. 3.000 under General Edward Johnson 
r.f.ir Milroy. and 8,000 under Ewell near Gordonsville. 21 At 
’hi time the soldiers used muzzle-loading rifles with a range 
*? about 250 yards and artillery with an effective range of 
a^out 2.000 yards. Companies had about thirty-five men in 
rm and there were usually about ten companies to a bat- 

J ' ,r * wo or three more companies to a regiment, and 

“ ’ aixHj* three or four brigades to a division. Jackson’s 

> v.*bT, had three infantry brigades. One was the First Bri- 

- U " St ' ,rMVW «ll Brigade, under General W. C. S Winder. 
v*T WM undrr Colonel John A. Campbell, and 

— w * # ' ,r »dtr gad let General William 1 

• Stf.nnwall Brigade was composed of the Sec- 
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the Fourth Vir- 

ond Virginia under Colonel James W. Allen, virg i n ia 

ginia under Colonel Charles A. Ronald, by colonel 

under Colonel William H. Harmon latoi rep ■ un der Lieu- 
William H. S. Baylor, the Twenty-seventh Virg Virginia 

tenant Colonel Andrew Jackson Grigsby, T nr y Col- 

under Colonel Arthur C. Cummings who was lep a • ^ be 
onel John F. Neff at Elk Run Valley because he dec *n ^ 

re-elected, the Rockbridge Battery under Captain 1 * 

Poague, and Carpenter’s Battery under Captain Josep 
penter. Winder’s staff included Captain John F. O Bnen 
Assistant Adjutant General, Lieutenant James M. Garne a 
ordnance officer, Lieutenant McHenry Howard as ai e e 
camp. Major G. Douglas Mercer as quartermaster, an • 
Black of the Fourth Virginia as brigade surgeon. The econ 
Brigade was made up of the Twenty-first Virginia un er ieu 
tenant Colonel R. H. Cunningham, the Forty-second Virginia 
under Major Henry Lane, the Forty-eighth Virginia under a 
lor James C. Campbell, and the First Virginia Battalion under 
Captain B. W. Leigh. The Third Brigade was made up of the 
Twenty-third Virginia under Colonel A. G. Taliaferro, and the 
Thirty-seventh Virginia under Colonel Samuel V. Fulkerson 
(later the Tenth Virginia under Colonel S. B. Gibbons was 
added). 


t’nder Jackson’s command was the Army of the Northwest 
of which General Edward Johnson was the head. It was in the 
initv of West View on the western side of Staunton. John- 

W 

»r. was a West Point graduate and had been appointed Col- 
• f the Twelfth Georgia Regiment in June of 1861, and was 
t* j to Brigadier General in December of 1861, and took 
'• r: jr.d of this Army of the Northwest. Lieutenant Col- 
' - Z T Conner of the Twelfth Georgia became its colonel 

* Jtihn on was made brigadier general. The Army of the 
’> •I'.fr.! wa» made up of about 3,000 men and twelve guns, 
.’i » * m:>rr enU of infantry included the Twelfth Georgia 

Major Willi * A Hawkins (Colonel Z. T Conner had 
'* r ti r-.^lr of the First Brigade, of which the Twelfth 
<*** t a • part, bv this time), the Twenty-fifth Virginia 
-• C<>lf4v*d George H Smith, and the Thirty-first Virginia 

* Lrgitntdl Colonel Alfred H Jackson These three 

?r * r art* in the First Brigade The Second Brigade. 

t. > C^lxMir W C Scott. Included the Fortv-fourth Vir- 
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. Norvoll Cobb, the Fifty-second Virginia 
-iiiirl CJ. Hnrmnn, «nd the Fifty-eighth Vir- 
U,utcn»»' Colonel F. H. Board. 

took charge of this Confederate force, it was 
giver. He took the force up to Allegheny 
on the turnpike, a mile west of the High- 
He did this because transportation to 
vvas too diflicult. He now went into win- 
hat was called Camp Allegheny. General 
-| Confederate deserters the whereabouts 
v and at daybreak of December 13, he moved 
H i columns of 900 men each. But Milroy 
back after an eight-hour battle, mainly because 
I Ididn’t strike Johnson at the same time. John- 


gBM 
under 
ginta 

When Johnson 

an the Greenbrier 

Mountain at a P*** 
land County border 

the Greenbrier area 
ter quarters at wl 
Milroy learned from 
of Camp Alleghen 
on Johnson with two 
was driven l_ 
his two columns 

»on got a note of thanks from the Confederate Congress for his 
vuccvss and also acquired the nickname of “Allegheny” John¬ 
son Later, when Fremont began his general advance, John¬ 
son fell back from Camp Allegheny along the road to the crest 
of Shenandoah Mountain. By April 20th, he was threatened in 
the rear by Banks' advance, in the flank by the Brigade of 
Fremont's at Moorefleld, and in front by Milroy’s Brigade that 
bad advanced from Monterey to McDowell. Johnson went 
vir* mto the Valley to talk with Jackson. Johnson’s second 
- cr r.rand feeling his position to be dangerous, retreated to 
"•>it View (about seven miles west of Staunton). This cre- 
*'«d a panic in Staunton and many of the sick there were sent 
to (ewdonsvUle The Army of the Northwest now underwent 
raceganixalion at West View. 


Mow hack to 

the**. Jarfcmn 

eats* 


eckaon at Swift Run Gap, When he arrived 
rdered that all the wagons containing tents 
t* be sent to the rear One of Jackson's men 
[‘action to this order said. "This was a hard 
we had gotten in the habit of smuggling many 
tenta to avoid carrying them, and when our 
^ d»es» rosu, underclothing, etc* in them 
"* *** ttm* The* had a snow storm 
11 to cold A reorganisation of the 

' "*** ••wamped at Hwtft Hun Uao Now 
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, or McDowell, Vr*"*** 

The Battle of was 

his next rnoVe ’ 

Jackson had the problem of ^^ftlon. 

obvious that he was in a crucial P of Jacks on S P° 

General Imboden described the „ McCl ^r^ and 

sit ion In very vivid terms whe superior num _ 

richt in his (Johnston’s) front «rjth almost 

menacing the capital of the Confederacy depe nded upon 

ZZnJ certain^capture. Its only McD °m 

Jackson's ability to hold back Frem °”*’ B JInclusions with Me- 
lone enough to let Johnston try doubtful nderS of an ag- 

Clellan. If he failed in this, these three com ^ factf over 
gregate force then reputed to be, and 1 g down upon 

one hundred thousand would converge an East 

Richmond from the West as McClellan advanced from to 

and the city and its defenders would fall b e St P . arm ed 

nearly, if not quite, a quarter of a million ol 
and best-equipped men ever put into the field y ^n. ® . 

ment.” 13 Then Lee took over the command of all Con 
forces in Virginia, and Lee and Jackson began a series o com 
munications concerning what Jackson’s next move should e. 
Johnston had told Jackson to remain at Swift Run Gap close 
• > the railroad so that he could get to Richmond in a hurry and 
remain in a defensive attitude unless Banks advanced east¬ 
ward Then in that case Jackson could join Ewell and meet 
Barks in the passes of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Then Lee 
t.~ *• in telling Jackson if he could use Ewell’s Division in an 
attack or. Banks and thus relieve the pressure on Fredericks- 
caused bv McDowell, it would be fine. Jackson agreed 
* th «hu command of Lee’s saying that he wanted to get in 

If Bank, at New Market or Harrisonburg. He could 
£ ' if Bank, advanced <o Staunton. Jackson would direct 
-' » »toStandardaville so as to be able to aid him (Jack- 

*1" Banks w ° uld "’‘ move, then Jack- 

te J<*S£tS L5 ’ W, ’ ,,ld ,0U0W h ‘ m *° ,h# Blu,> 

A -T, ^l h - ( > .? w * 1 teemed of the rederatx at 

**'"*' ,nd ,h “» » WouM 

n.«vfore Lee told Jackaon 
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|d mo ve on Wurrenton, where there was 
th „ |„. nrcl Bwol r '’ u . though t H..nk« wns »till too strong i„ 
federal force. f Qr Ewell and TMelds, near Rappahan- 
niimbcrs and P°f McDowell at Fredericksburg. “The blow," 
nock could nttai < s truck, must to be* successful, be sudden 
he added, ‘‘^troops must be enicient and light.’’* The 
and heavy. )C j moved most of his army to Harrisonburg 
next day. Ban Jj S been called to Standardsville. On the 28th, 
and Ewell had t he thought that Banks’ main army was 
Jackson told Lee ^ Qnly a brigade was left at New Market 
Harrisonbuig . t hen went on to say, if he could eet 



truw**” - y nd OIU.Y u M O---- ~maiftcv 

at Harrison bua * Jackson then went on to say, if he could get 
to guard his reaI \ could attack Banks’ front. This was the 
5.000 more men said he couldn’t eive him anv 


o l.p (JOU1U —--- •• »» uo biic 

5.000 more ,m '” trikc g u t Lee said he couldn’t give him any 
opportunity to s> 2 9th Jackson proposed three different 

more men^ so^ ^ Jeave Ewell a t Swift Run Gap to threaten 

n "k ’ .?r if he should move on Staunton, and Jackson would 
mov/his men on the Federal force in front of Edward John- 
con The second plan was to co-operate with Ewell and at¬ 
tack the Federals’ detached force between New Market and 
the Shenandoah and if this were successful, then he would 
move on Banks’ rear at New Market and cause Banks to fall 
back The third plan was to pass down along the Shenandoah 
and to the right of it, and threaten Winchester from Front 

Royal. 


Lee left the choice up to Jackson. He chose the first plan of 
attacking the Union force west of Staunton (Milroy). Then 
he would only have Banks to fight and would also have John- 
<on reinforcing him. Thus maybe he could beat Banks and 
thereby Jack con would be free to cross the Blue Ridge to War- 
renton. Fredericksburg, etc. Jackson believed Banks to have 
s Srr«* of 21 000 men which exceeded the combined strength 
' f Jackson, Ewell, and Johnson. Therefore, he was going to 
* cna *> Ihe weaker and more exposed part of the enemy and 
• r. h*vmg < '’arwl his own rear and prevented a combina- 
l** 1 k^'**** Banks and Fremont, he could strike the larger 
ft ' w *th more chance of succaas Now the next 

I , . .1 w r« h " w 10 m * rrh ,rum Elk Run Valley to Suun- 

*' ' '!< Hank* knew ..{ Ja.kvn'i 

_ **•!**• his own rear * j* wife and could 
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ttle him up between 
follow Jackson to Staunton and thus o decided to have 

Milroy and himself.) Therefore, aC y ade y while Jackson 
Ewell* occupy his camp at Elk Run g taU nton. 
marched secretly by a round-about way 

. to Staunton, let us 
Before following Jackson on his maic Federal forces 

once more look at the position of the van was ^ jjar- 

and the general progress of the war Ban ® nt was wait _ 
risonburg, Milroy was at McDowell, and ^ ^ ^ Ra 

ing at Petersburg for Blenker s Division. . , p , 

nawha District and was moving toward Lewis uig an 
town in order to be able to meet Fremont s genera a vance 
to the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad. McDowe was a 
Fredericksburg. That was the position of the immediate Union 
forces near Jackson. On April 30th. when Jackson left Swift 
Run Gap, Richmond was still safe. McClellan had ordered a 
siege train to be sent from Washington to Yorktown. John¬ 
ston was preparing to retreat as he was in danger of being 
caught between McClellan and McDowell. There were only 
12,000 Confederates to oppose McDowell’s 35,000-40,000 on the 
Rappahannock. As soon as Jackson left the Valley, Stanton 
ordered McDowell to remain where he was and ordered Banks 
to retreat back to Strasburg. 


Ill 

Elk Run Valley to McDowell 

Previously, Jackson had ordered Ewell, who was on the east 
tde of the Blue Ridge Mountains, to get ready to come to the 
we,: side and join the Army of the Valley. Ewell had moved 
toward Jackson and camped near Standardsville, just on the 
ide of the Blue Ridge. On April 29th, Ashby and his 

‘ ry went out and made a demonstration in force on Banks 
*; H * rr ^nburg On April 30th, they drove the Federal cav- 

v\J t 6 ** ! ° tht * lr ° Wn cam P s nnd that afternoon Jackson left 
' Run ValJey after ordering Ewell to join him. Ewell came 

departure and found that Jackson was 

j ' * *' k H ,n Vgl,ty Th,a Wtt * tt «*rppii» to Ewell as 

- TJXjTl hlm of ^ture plans (Jackson 

^ o. Aded hl. plan, lo hUr gubordlnatw). But Ewell set 

Ik Hun Ynllf*V AM UmA U__I_a a 
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, , ,vm..I I*ort Kppubllo, marching along on 
, „ ii|'Mi lii*s<M ° NlicriPtuloah B*v#r. It took him two 

| ()# of 1 " ni m iel'll mile* *« the road wag »* 

% ..»>•- .. May lat and avcrything 

•!> .> , , ,|Ule.. ®v.ryon. had to I,,I,, p U ,h 

..link In the mud " j R ok«nn « ot ° ,T his horse and helped 
,In* wagons, '’t 1 *- ' hftlp move the guns nnd Wagons. Many 

rarry stumps sud 0 thought this march to bn "Inexcusable 
„f Jackson’* n,!, ‘’7 ul | tillable* emergency , MM Henry Kyd Doug- 
iHRhnsws. without J ^ (lH , y t * 0 ulcl have crossed the Blue tttdgo 
l«» goes on to ss> ^ ( ( b y „ m ,,i o Holltl mud to StnndardsvlUe 

through SwIM 'f"" j ||#n Staunton just un quickly and us 

and CJordonsv ^ | )C »|lrvr* tho way that Jackson wont con* 

1 ■'' ■ than If he had gone the w«y Dougla, 

• |irf|l| . r lh ,y rraclir.il Port Republic, (hey 
ZZ^'Jr rout* and went toward the Blue Ridge and 
. imped it the f.Hii of Brown’a Gap. Colonel T. 11. Wllllamaon 
fr „ m siauntnn to guide Jackaon over the lllur Htdgc aa 

Wllllamion ««« one of the lira! engineer* of that area and 
knew much about the |iaa»e* through the Blue Ridge. The 
i . at day May 3rd. wa> a clear day and Jackaon't army left the 
Vsllr% over « stony road through Brown'* (lap In the Blue 
It..If. Mountains. Jackson had told only hla adjutant ot hts 
pim* so all of his men thought they were headed for Kich* 
itvotd, and many wnr disappointed at having to leave the Val* 
lrjr whk h was the homeland of many of them. Even Banks 
wm fooled lie was completely Ignorant of Jackson's move* 
•»eot l««ward Staunton On April 18th, he had telegraphed 
w m* often saying he was "entirely secure M A few day* later, 
»* i*vwd tnat Jackson was on hla way to Richmond and that 
*.t r .thing for him (llanka) l.t do In the Valiev Then 

***** "* **'•’ Jackaon waa not al Richmond. and ao 
^Met kfvw slttff Jarkson waa lie thought mavU* 

• )n g , m |U„ tamburi w m Mav 5|h IUnkt wllh . 

*• won to New klk.k.i 


uaae 


w,w wnere Jacaaott waa 
I on Harrisonburg, so on 
to New Market 



UM 




k Bteuntim looked clear 

•' MarttauaibMtg and ikM , 



uttiaw 
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The Battle or McDowell, Virginia 

_ . mac j e no attempt to 

tween Johnson and Jackson. But Ban s New Market, 

move, except n few days later to withdraw j n a t Mc- 

and on May 1st, Fremont ordered Milroy to 
Dowell. 

After crossing through Brown’s Gap, Jackson’s f ° rc ® the 
for the night of May 3rd at White Hall. Jackson spem ^ 

night at the home of a family named Pace. The n ex ^ 
Sunday and Jackson planned to rest there for t e ay as 
was extremely religious and didn’t believe in ngh ing 
marching on Sunday, unless it was very necessary. But a 
jv>rt came in that the Federals were marching on Staunton a 
false report) and so it became necessary for Jackson to move 
to Staunton on Sunday. He sent his troops to Mechum s River 
Station and moved them by railroad to Staunton and t e 
wagons and artillery by road. This is said to be the first big 
troop movement in history to go by railroad. As soon as he 
reached Staunton, Jackson placed pickets on the roads to Har¬ 
risonburg, allowing no one to pass. In this way he hoped to 
keep his movements to Staunton secret. 

These relatively rapid movements of Jackson’s soldiers in 
. :r.g the Blue Ridge Mountains twice in just a few days, 
an i .iter other movements in marching to McDowell and then 
back to the Valley, earned for Jackson’s men the name of the 

“foot-cavalry." 


At Sta.inton. Jackson was joined by the Tenth Virginia Reg- 
~ *ndcr Colonel Gibbons and a Corps of Virginia Mili¬ 
tary tetltutr Cadets While m Swift Run Gap. Jackson wrote 

r * * b g Inter to the Superintendent of the Virginia Mili¬ 

tary buttitut# 


J-.r 


Swift Run Gap, April 30. 1803 

f H Smith, 

Virginia Military Institute 

art h Um % artrta at once to Staunton. U you 
In ftwfwnir in an Important movement which I 
nmt wtaan we meet As many of the octets' par- 

to the Institute for the purpoae of 
at prese n t. I ran pftnrfcla foe all such 

pa. If neretaary. by aligning to 

1 ' r '-3 . j:t thUf 

* 1 ’■w Jthrn»u« kept out 

< la l.v, !c«u^gi o i 


f>c~ it* i 

•«! * 


•• -m m, n u 

rtio t)«g p 

K t c . ^ ! 1 *i»‘ 




K 
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-ll nntli»flef‘ would do«lre the advance; 
which I " m (.(I oh one of them os such, is willing 
bravr ;||U | I r«*• cgn bost serve his country. Should 

but * ,u * p " W ” will be* absent from the Institute for 

to b«kr * ny ' vV |th ,ri0 ‘ t M11 *ver-klnd Providence will after- 
voU coop*'* j tru* uninterruptedly to press forward In Its 

* f< 7< permit tb* In ‘ 

rol**l° n# . from y° u on<- 0 . Send your dispatch to the 
Please let -r;„ rm an. Stnunton. 
cirr of M#J' ^ 

I am. Oenersl. Your obedient servant, 

T. J. Jackson 
Major-General 26 

. o ,.k onnt back his reply right away, and the next 

Genera bn, II Allowing order to the cadets: 
morning he gave 

Headquarters, Virginia Military Institute 
General Orders May lst 1862 

No. 46 

I The enemy are hovering upon our borders, and are threaten¬ 
ing to drive us from our home. The army of Gen. T. J. Jackson’s 
.1 preparing to meet and repel their invasion of our Valley, s 
i pmertfenev Dressing upon him I have tendered to 



Jackson’s 
and in 

the crucial emergency pressing upon him I have tendered to Gen¬ 
eral Jackson the cooperation of the Corps of Cadets. Gen. Jack¬ 
in has accepted their services, and calls upon me to march to 
Staunton this morning. 

The Corps of Cadets under command of Major S. Ship will be 
ir. n arching condition as soon as practicable, and proceed forth¬ 
with to Staunton. I want no cadet to accompany the command 
•* ept those who feel that they go with the consent of their par- 
•tthrr presumed or actual. I have no lime to consult all, but 
to presume upon the patriotic impulse of parents whose 
would be to defend the home now so seriously threatened, 
la* m go into this service, which will be but for a few days with 
srii'* sr. i devotion of true sons of the South, resolved to maln- 
***** independence of our beloved country. 

• i Ma)of Ship will detail a guard to take charge of the public 

****** ^ fn Otlham and Ll H A Wise will remain in 

lrutitutkei, the command devolving upon Col. Gtlham 





Gen Smith 


<*•** am 


Jrr* 


' Kr,, * rf! * or SUunton on May Ut with four 
«• under the command of Major Ship There 

*** * U ^ dlaablad and thoer whom parents 


P 



v»< 
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, f the Institute. Only 
objected were left behind as a guard of ^ regt set out in 
eleven cadets remained behind to c o • . on ly with thei 

the rain to r the march to Staunton e<i gunpiece that 

blankets, etc., plus a small smooth un ton on May 4th, 

was ill-suited for war. They reached o ca dets had 

and rested there for the night. On hearing Board of 

gone to Staunton, the Virginia Military hmond wr ote 

Visitors, which was meeting at the time in n » 

Adjutant General Richardson and said that they disappro 
of sending the cadets to battle with Jackson. They wen OI j 
to say that the cadets should only be exposed to battle if i 
were in defense of Virginia Military Institute, and this was not 
the case here. General Smith wrote Richardson saying that 
he would accept the Board’s resolution and not co-operate with 
Jackson; Richardson sent a telegram back to Smith saying that 
it was too late to send the cadets back and that “the mischief 
is done and we shall have to let it alone.” 28 May 6th was spent 
in rest by all of Jackson’s men, and Jackson reviewed the 
Corps of Cadets on the grounds of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum 
in Staunton. The Cadets were then instructed to join the 
Stonewall Brigade which was then camped about two miles 

of Staunton. Jackson slept at the Virginia House i 
Staunton the nights of the 5th and 6th. 

On the night of the 6th of May, General Johnson’s armv be- 

**** rap,d mar ' h ,oward McDowell. They were preceded bv 

L-lwm™? 0 .* 1 "' 1 ’ W3S Charged with responsibility to 

t ' “ “ ,0 P reserv e ‘he secrecy of the move- 

“.Tr ” °" May 7th ’ the ^ond BrigadeTf 

n ‘« ' mTa*M Jackson ' s 

C j n* of Cadet, and the First BneaH " °" ' 8,h ’ 1116 

-••n th, n A ,ch to McDowell Tlnf^H ‘ n f t0n * WaU Br >K-’> d O. 

mik« on the day of the* r»i 1 l ' nia rched 

* .to. .t, r z, 

tkm mmZ \Z . 4 - r *"•«•» 

**t» ontoad to la *' mentioned 

?? * "V »• McU » ,|| „ , . '.'* P ** ck * * nd nv *rrh the 
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180 , ruwn his order to Milroy of the 1st, tell. 

Fremont had * ltn McDoW ell so Milroy sent the Thirty-sec- 
, n e him to remo> n Qhio Regiments, the Third West Vir- 
ond and Seventy - 111 out as a n advance across the Shenan- 
ginia, and some <* v ' eigh teen miles west of Staunton. The 

doah Mountain to a ^ j ust received some new Sibley tents 
Thirty-second Ohio ^ Q f them. On May 5th, Milroy sent 
and they were very \ shenan doah Mountain. They rested for 
them out beyond ^ sic j e of the Mountain and then re- 
the night on the e ^ morn i n g of the 6th, and then later 
turned to the surn ™ ^ t ^ e eastern side of the Mountain again 
in the day, d * sce ” ten t s for the night. On the morning of 
and put up tnei ^ neatly packed for the wagon, which 

the 7th, the * r e M Dowe n for rations the night before, to pick 
had returne General Edward Johnson came upon 

TrZJclX pickets of Captain Shuman*s First West 
Virginia Company and drove them back upon the Thirty-sec¬ 
ond Ohio, while they were eating their breakfast of hardtack 
and coffee. One of the Union “cavalrymen, bare headed and 
dusty, with sabre in hand, dashed through the camp (of the 
Thirty-second Ohio) at the utmost speed of his horse, shouting 
as he flew by, ‘The rebels are coming!’ ,r29 The Thirty-second 
Ohio then prepared for advance or retreat. A couple of com¬ 
panies were sent ahead to find what kind of a force was ad¬ 
vancing on them. Since the pickets in front hadn’t reported, 
they thought that maybe the cavalryman had been scared by 
***** bushwhackers and that really there was no big Confed¬ 
erate force out there. (Later they discovered that the pickets 
*ere cut off and had escaped via the mountains.) However, 

■ » ;<ir4 was toon quelled when they saw a long line of Con¬ 
federate infantry (Johnson s) marching toward them. There- 

r T* r! ' ,cood Ohio began an orderly retreat to the 
the Mountain Both General Johnson's men and 

— S!!! ^ ^ h ittllng lor this summit If the 

bit the summit first, they were 

‘ ' waM *• «« <»« Th* Thirty- 

■ " r ' ,,! ** * - • U.. mrem- of k*rpm< 

Ml the better road to travel 
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behind. Johnson s 

turn! including Sid Stocking’s sutler stores part of it. 

men took over this abandoned equipmen * advuncc , sent the 
General Milroy, hearing of this Conf 1 ^ eI Hyman’s Ninth 
Seventy third Ohio Regiment und Cap ‘ advance. Milroy 
Ohio Mattery out to stop the Confedet .1 1 . Thirty-second 

went out with them and they met the reticn tern foothills of 
and Seventy-fifth Ohio Regiments at the w ■ . to 

Shenandoah Mountain. Milroy sent Hy ma , 

Sh.Ws Ridge and it began to fire on the Confederates ana 
drove Johnson and his men back onto the eastern si e o 
Mountain Milroy then heard that Johnson was making a 
other attempt to reach his (Milroy’s) rear by going aroun o 
the right, so he sent Company B of the Thirty-second Ohio ou 
to find if this were true and he told them, “If you find them, 


pitch into them; give them hell. Make them think they are 
flanked Then Milroy, finding that this right flank move- 
rnent of the Confederates was taking place, decided to with- 
iraw all of his forces back to McDowell, which he did. John- 
>r then marched to the western base of the Shenandoah 
Mountain and camped for the night. Milroy describes this 
.4 : May 7th in his official report by saying, “May 7th, I 

u .5 a ivi.scd by my scouts and spies that a junction had been 
effective between the armies of Generals (Stonewall) Jack- 
1 r. and 1 (Kdward) Johnson, and that they were advancing to* 
4 ’Jk me at McDowell. Having the day previous 31 sent out 
a .argr portion of the Third West Virginia and the Thirty-sec- 
<* 1 and Seventy-fifth Ohio Regiments to Shaw’s Ridge and 
apon St enarwioah Mountain for the purpose of protecting my 
• 4 , , .,r : reconnoitering purties, I immediately ordered my 

• ,• omr .«nd to concentrate at McDowell, and expecting 

tr 4 fire? .ml prepared for defense there. . . .' ,3a This vvith- 


t* «. 4 Mr Dowell was a bitter blow- to Milroy’s men as they 
• e ’’ 4,1 tor a victorious march to Staunton. Instead, they 

:> J.!rDow ell awaiting battle and hoping that rein- 
would arrive in time from General Schenck In 
* • fjut M rral Fremont near Petersburg A corretpon- 

» * "* < i«nf( ( 'ommcrcicl gives a good picture of thr 

' '*' u 1 ni ** force* of Milroy aa they waited that night 
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„f May 7th for the inevitable Confederate attack Th, 

.Ywpondcnt says, "The men slept on their arms, wh il« ♦! COr * 
i> mmlc the' ,»! i .in^emenls for 1 he next day’s batn °l* 
tie after midnight, most of us tried to sleep. I conf* 
affair looked too blue to permit of my sleeping, S? w th * 
formation that Jackson was coming with 9,000 men h ^ * n ' 
North River Gap. to attack our left, while Johnson 
whole force and part of Jackson’s would attack us f 
Our force was not half theirs, and our position a 000 /° 

General Milroy said he would not yield a foot to trea^n’ 
so we must fight." 33 ’ V 

IV 

The Battle 

Early m the morning, Johnson and his men with Jackson 
set out from the west side of Shenandoah Mountain for the 
Federal position at McDowell. The Union forces of Milroy 
had all withdrawn into this town of McDowell which was 
really almost too small to be called a town. As one approached 
v*us town by the Parkersburg-Staunton Turnpike from Staun- 
• >n one came upon a small river called the Bull Pasture River, 
r river was flooded at the time and thus the only way to 
ertma it was by a narrow bridge. On the other side of this 
* dgc there was a Presbyterian church on the left side of the 
■*d A few yards farther up the road was the main part of 
town which included a store, a log schoolhouse, a sawmill, 
«bm:!h »hop. and a few houses, amongst which were the 
uw* of Felix K and George W. Hull. The only con- 
t e inhabitants of this town had with the outside world 
» t’.Agecoach that passed through the town every other 

to 

s*town presented a vary difficult position for Jack* 

could not very well go by the road through 
tout one*half mile wide) to the bridge and 
k. as It would be too easy for Milroy to pro- 
on the mountains on either tide of the 
** hy rw* wring the bridge with guns on a small hill about 
flgg jam W ) xg tta bflgwi 

HlfibVeCk sg| to Ifat xfi 'ri 


t • * 




m the l_ 

fan by 


About a mile and a half cast « 
turr.p.ae was a rather high 


v* gk* 


e 
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elevation called Sitlington’s Hill. Its top was broa u 
rugged and had many sharp ridges and ravines on its *u r J* 

In front of it, a smooth slope dropped down shaiply to t e 
Pasture River, about 500 feet below. This land here was owne 
by a Confederate sympathizer in the town of McDowell by 
name of Sitlington. Off to the right of the turnpike was an 
elevation, not quite as high as Sitlington’s Hill* that was owne 
by the two Hulls, previously mentioned, and they used it to 
graze their cattle. Beyond the town of McDowell rose the 
towering Allegheny Mountains, and the turnpike continued to 
run through the narrow passes in these mountains to Mont¬ 
erey and on to Parkersburg on the Ohio River. 

In McDowell, all of Milroy’s men were up by 2:30 on Thurs¬ 
day morning. May the 8th. They had all eaten breakfast by 
4 A M. and waited for the attack by the Confederates, but no 
attack came. They thought that the Confederates were wait- 
re for Jackson’s advance from North River Gap which they 
believed to be taking place. General Milroy sent a squad of 
cavalry in that direction to find Jackson’s force. They went 
<.it fifteen miles from McDowell and found nothing. 

Mi in while General Jackson and General Johnson with 
a - it t* :• men. including Lieutenant Colonel Abner Smead, 
hr • assistant adjutant general, and Colonel W. H. Har- 
m* • J >hr:.son’s aide-de-camp, left the turnpike and went up a 
1 t* the top of Sitlington’s Hill to observe the enemy. 

’’.at the main force of Milroy’s infantry was in the 
• - it McDowell Also there was a battery on a small hill 
m the town 

The **• . Johnson and Jackson were (Sitlington’s Hill) 

w*a i. »d K '« that ran North and South, and at right angles Jo 
‘ ; »' It had a depression in it a little to the northern 

t U r ' * *itc: of the ridge At the extreme northern end 
•f the ridge, bey owl anothn small depression, was a small 
w > m} * doll Thu ndg«* docs not go straight north And south 
4 of three different hills (the before mentioned 

;-u*u •••parating them) forming an obtuse angle 
1 »'.<• ti c * of thu artglr another ridge runs northwest to* 
• aid* the turnpike and a leva prominent ridge runs southwest 
ie a nwtii tixat |mki down Ui the Hull Pasture River It Is a 
Unsjj ili d oshUg from the west up to the obtuse 
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1 , sttlington'* specially on Its center and southern 

*”* ‘ Thrro i.h « deep depression between the northwest run 
mnd the southwest running ridges, mentioned above. Thus 
" u h..ve « picture somewhat like two angles coming together 
(t their apexes. This hill is constantly running down hill from 
,he obtuse angled ridge down to its apex and then further 
down along the arms of the lower angle. Behind the upper 
i tdgr there is a big sinkhole and then woods behind that. 


General Milroy then saw the small group of Confederates 
on Sitlington’s Hill. He sent out three companies of the Sev¬ 
enty-third Ohio under Major Long, and Company B of the 
Second West Virginia Regiment under Captain Latham to 
skirmish with this group of Confederates on Sitlington’s Hill 
and to learn more of their strength. When this party of skirm¬ 
ishers was discovered, Johnson ordered the Fifty-second Vir- 
r.ia ip from the road below, and they soon arrived and re- 
p,Hod the Federal skirmishers and then the Fifty-second Vir¬ 
ginia took position on the left of Sitlington’s Ridge. Also at 
• :s time, a section of Captain Henry Hyman’s Twelfth Ohio 
Battery began firing shells from the small hill in McDowell, 
nc and one-half miles away. But because of their lower ele- 
»tior and distance, their firing did no damage or harm to the 
.fed« rate on the hill. This firing of Hyman’s Battery, plus 
« ~.e ; radic skirmishing of the above mentioned parts of the 
^Tity-third Ohio and Second West Virginia with the Fifty- 
set or.'1 Virginia, was about all the action that took place all 
oming and during the early part of the afternoon. 


- rr.«-:.r . ,»fter the Fifty-second Virginia had gone up the 
and repulsed the initial skirmishers, some more of John- 
•-r. • roy came up to secure Sitlington’s Hill. The Fifty- 
^ rir>d wa, already on the left of Sitlington’s Ridge. The 
T » r ' '•«gu was sent out front on to the lower angle. 

u;iy rT <n‘<mod The Fifty-eighth Virginia was placed 
* € ^ upport far Kifty.Hecond Virginia, and the Forty- 

l \ u. Vu g mn was placed to the right of the Ftftv second and 
' M <, ,h *** the deprcaaion that separates the 

LT T? * 4 >f ** lhr southern hill of the oblique angled ridge 

' U " Federal* fn>m coming up the turnpike and 
* •!*« c i!., » •mfrdpf at«a turned off to gu up 

lhm ** ,f **mtatn. the Thirty-Unit Virginia 
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, the turnpike and 

Regiment was placed between this point o 

the town. . I 

j Johnson’s approach 
When Milroy had learned of Jackson an * y^glp. Fre- 

t«i McDowell on the 7th, ho wired to Frem ° p ran kli n (25 
m«*nt ordered General Schenck, who was n*j , iH When 
miles from McDowell), to march at once to Min y • 

Schenck received this order, tliree companies of the *1 y- 
Ohio (which, as previously mentioned, was P ar ^ ” 1S *7 

gade) were on a scouting detail and couldn’t be reache in 
time Therefore, Schenck proceeded from Franklin with t e 
rest of his Brigade on a forced march to McDowell. They ha 
to cross some streams that were flooded and therefore were 
wift and deep. To cross them, Schenck had the cavalry and 
battery cross first, and then the wagons were brought into the 
stream to act as a bridge for the infantry. In this way Schenck 
was able to march his command over the twenty-five miles in 
twenty-four hours which, though often done by Jackson’s men, 
w as very unusual for the Union forces in that or almost any 
other area at that time. The Wheeling Daily Intelligencer 
gives the following account of Schenck’s march. 


An extract from a private letter written from Franklin, Virginia, 
to a friend in Cincinnati says: 

•General Fremont pronounces this one of the most brilliant and 
•Mcce^'ful achievements of the war. With a mere handful of men. 

over 1,800. all total, with bridges burned and boats destroyed, 
wltt >ut adequate transportation, and no forage but what could be 
i»:: *red on the way, he (Schenck) marched seventeen miles [the 
‘ut«r»ce was about twenty-five miles] to the relief of Milroy, who. 
wfiifc only 4 500 men was about being defeated by Johnson and 
J**k «e with «n army of 14.000. General Schenck arrived in time. 


by making a furious attack upon the approaching column of 

*° • tart led and stunned them, that he was able to fall 

Wv night and fetch off Milroy and his men Schenck cmly 

• tridental accuracy of a rebel bullet to make him a 
»« <l w w sj immortal *8* 




ftrhenck ar rived at McDowell II was 10 o'clock in the 
«4 t hm *h, and the akirmlahen had already been out 
****** ** fm * Byman'a llattery been firing Schenck 
- * ,tl * * ftr * finding out what the ettuattoa «aa 

•*** the "uervmand from Mliruv. 
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Meanwhile Jackson and Johnson were discussing wha . 
should bo done. He could bring artillery up to Sitlington’s Hill 
and have perfect command of the valley below, and the ftri ' 
of this artillery would force the Federal* to withdraw, but thi 
might get away unharmed and Jackson did not want this to 
happen The hill was too rugged and forested to try a frontal 
attack down it on McDowell and then they would have the 
flooded river to contend with. If he tried to go by the turn- 
Pike, he would run into the deadly fire of Hyman’s Battery on 
the little hill in McDowell which commanded the bridge, and 
Jackson wanted to save his men foi the impending fight against 
Banks in the near future. Therefore, Jackson decided to wait 
until the next day to fight. This way he would have time to 
-end his staff out to explore the mountains for a trail that 
would lead them around to the Federal rear, and thus trap the 
Union forces in the little town of McDowell. Jackson hoped 

• Milrov had not heard of his joining with Johnson and thus 
•a >uld underestimate his (Jackson’s) force. If Milrov should 

• ierestimate Jackson’s force, Jackson reasoned that Milrov 

W 

- habh would not attempt to withdraw from the town. There- 
4 -re av :t became later in the day. Jackson sent some men out 
i a path to the enemy’s rear, and then dismissed the rest 
4 • ff which included Dr. Hunter McGuire, the medical 

< : : Firvt Lieutenant A S. Pendleton, aide-de-camp: First 

r t J K Boswell, chief engineer; Second Lieutenant 
K »de ivtistant chief of ordnance: Major J. A. Harman. 
fhM rtcrmavb-r; Major W. J Hawks, chief commissary: 
C k'r' Cr • > field. chief of artillerv; and Colonel T H. Wil- 

< ' t* e engineer*. Jackson dismissed all of this staff 
» «•; t taro telling them to rest after thev had fulfilled their 

* * dut>e» Before thev left, one of the artillerv officers 
I to bring up a battery to return the fire of Hyman’s 

I » ery J* kaan “quietly replied: Thank you not vet.’ and 
• ’ !<■ qr'ht ad d e d to one of them (artillery officers) : 'Perhaps 
•••» r*ay open a way toward Monterey for you lomor- 
** latft In tkf afternoon, an o fficer reported to Jackson 
‘ hag found a rough mountain trail through the (notin' 

-* the artkant rti— log the Hull Pasture River and 
""*** mg% m n the raid between M< Dowell and Franklin 
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Jackson then issued an order to move strong detachments o 
artillery and infantry by this trail during the night, but this 
was interrupted and the order countermanded when the Fed¬ 
eral attack came. 

At about 3 o’clock in the afternoon. Captain George R- 
Latham of the Second West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, who 
had been out skirmishing, reported to Milrov saying that he 
had discovered that the enemv were trving to establish a bat¬ 
tery on Sitlington’s Hill that would command the whole Union 
encampment. (The Confederates were not trying to do this. 
Latham had been misled in his observations.) Milrov then 
discussed the situation with Schenck. There was no forage in 
McDowell and Schenck reports that, “If our horses starve a 
day longer, they will not be able to draw away the train or 
carry' us off.” 36 Also they realized that they would not be 
getting any more reinforcements as Schenck reports: “On the 
8th of May, Fremont was at Petersburg on his march from Lost 
Creek to Franklin, and certainlv nowhere within less than 50 
or miles of McDowell. That was poor supporting distance.” 37 
Therefore, they decided to have Milrov make a reconnaissance 
:n force upon the Confederates on the hill, so as to catch Jack¬ 
in off guard and give them (Federals) a chance to retreat 
ivafely that night to Franklin. Schenck reports of his decision 
bv saying. “General Milrov, always moved by undaunted and 
~ :<•*.; U' though rather uncalculating, bravery', would have 
remained to challenge and await attack. But after conference, 
.*• was agreed that the better plan would be to send, that eve- 
. a tever portion of our united force was available for 
" • ” ■ k up the side of the mountain to assault the enemy 

i' ! a blow, if we could, and then retire from his front 

^rfcxr#- he had recovered from the surprise of such a movement. 
I jr«ve tve order accordingly No officer could have carried it 
•*it mor*- rffecttvelv than did General Milrov.” 3 " 

V * , *heti opened the attack with a heavy artillery Are 
iL*'- rffr* tivr and th* n sent the Seventy-fifth Ohio un- 

:«■* V» • Kolvfl Hedy and the Twentv*flfth Ohio under Licu- 
e* -f»t *1 VV I* Ruhardiion to attack the enemv. Colonel 
% (* of the Seventy-fifth Ohio wu to be In command 
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, . th regiments- Therefore, at about 4:30 In the afternoon 

marched forward with seven companies of the Sev! 
.m.v-fH.h and nine companies of the Twenty-fifth Ohio, crossed 
d river on the bridge, followed the road a few hundred yards 
,d then McLean ordered Richardson to send two companies 
advance to find better what the Confederate position and 
strength were. Right after these two companies went out, Mc¬ 
Lean ordered Richardson to support them with the rest of his 
regiment in formation of line of battle. Richardson carried 
this order out very quickly, and soon the entire Twenty-fifth 
Ohio was marching up the front of the mountain. As soon as 
the Twenty-fifth Ohio was far enough ahead to make room 
in the open ground for movement, Colonel McLean got the 
Seventy-fifth Ohio in line of battle and ordered them to ad¬ 
vance in easy supporting distance of the Twenty-fifth Ohio. 
Their total force (both Twenty-fifth and Seventy-fifth) was 
about 1.000 men. Soon after the two companies of skirmishers 
got started up the hill, Johnson’s men opened with a deadly 
fire upon McLean’s men. E. R. Monfort poetically describes 
this first Confederate firing thusly, “Suddenly the whole moun¬ 
tain seemed ablaze with the flashes of rebel guns that thun¬ 
dered and vomited forth showers of leaden hail. The rocks, 
and crags, and trees seemed clothed in the wild sublimity of 
the glory of a natural storm as when mountain tops salute 
each other with heaven’s artillery.” 39 

Th:.* fire was so destructive that McLean had to bring quickly 
? rv..» rall the forces under his command. The Federal forces 
*r * r*- itively unprotected as they advanced up the mountain 
*.o-p» which had few boulders or trees or ridges to protect 
t’ But though the Confederates had more protection, they 
(Kithrod against the eastern sky while the Federals were 
l-artly hidden by ihadow* of the sunset Also the climb was a 
:<rcp p unr and the men often had to march from one side 
lu vjA! c? to grt Up the hill On the other hand, Johnson's 
**•**> ***** fairly well protected behind the crests of the upper 
pael of th* Me l^ran reports ot his men'* progress 

Aft* by Msytnga "Ifoder the moat heavy and faltfag 
» »c,i t.u *r(«d enemy, irxl without protection them- 
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they steadily advanced up the precipit° us asc » 

• ng and loading with great coolness. . . .’ ,4 ° 

As they came closer to the Confederate advances on t 
lower crests of the mountain, they became engaged in bayone 
hand-to-hand fighting and drove Johnson’s advance bac o 
the upper oblique-angled ridge. All along here the hill is cir¬ 
cular and therefore the flanks of the lines engaged were often 
out of sight of each other. The Twelfth Georgia which had 
been way out front with the Confederate skirmishers did not 
r mplctely withdraw with the rest to the other side of the 
upper ridge or crest. Their commander yelled at them to re¬ 
tire to the other side of the ridge where the other regiments 
f mnd protection without sacrificing the efficiency of their fire. 
Flu! the noise of the battle prevented these Georgia men from 
hearing their commander, and he went along their ranks and 
rsuaded one wing of the regiment to withdraw and then 
a hen he was gone to get the other wing, the first wing rushed 
f >rward again. A Georgia youth expressed the spirit of his 
comrades the next day after the battle in answer to a question 
» to why they didn’t go behind the shelter of the ridge, he¬ 
rd which they could fight just as well, by saying, “We did not 
” •* all this way to Virginia to run before the Yankees.’’ 41 
They (the Twelfth Georgia) had a great many casualties on 
account of this brave but rather foolish action. 

*f-er the united pushing back of the Confederate advance, 
ty !*.:» drive of the Seventy-fifth and Twenty-fifth Ohio, the 

• 4’ Federal puih came on Johnson's main line which was held 
bf Colonel W C Scott’s Brigade of the Fifty-second, Fifty- 

• Forty-fourth Virginia Regiments with the Twelfth 
rg out front Johnson had Scott place his men in pairs 

• s • ipac* of about five pacca between the pairs, and there- 

‘.* r -d Scott'* men out so that they occupied most of the 

• -* (,# the crest including the two depressions (not 

** hiding wended hill on northern end of this crest). Soon 

piarod this way. a Federal regiment (probably 
' 4ft* Ohio) apprared opposite Scott’s left flank. 

** d fcaappeire d into the woods that faced Scott’s center 
"*** ^ 1 * A Utile later the regiment emerged from the 
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woods and .pprotchod Scot.'s ' '8ht flank _Scott tried to close 
his men to the right, while he rent w componles 0 , 

skirmishers to meet « compuny of hederal skirmishers that 
ri.i i„ advance. After firing once, Scott's two com- 

panics withdrew to the mam rcg.ment Then he roe ..anting 
took nlace between Scott’s right and center v ihe Forty-fourth 
Ind Fiftv-eiffhth Virginia) plus the Twelfth Georgia and the 
whole line of McLean’s (Twenty-fifth and Seventy-fifth Ohio). 
Seott had his right Hank fi-c by having the front rank fire and 
then fall back three or four paces to the rear and lie down and 
load, thus being protected while they were loading. But after 
this had been going on awhile, Scott noticed that some of his 
men were going further back than was necessary and some 
were lying on their faces without doing any fighting. Scott 
tru'd to get them back by using words and threats which didn’t 
work, so he started riding over them with his horse and this 
drove them back into the battle. However, not all of Scott’s 
men acted cowardly. Many of them were very brave. Major 
R.iss of the Fifty-second Virginia, Lieutenant Charles Y. Step- 
t *\ and William H. Clare (Scott’s sergeant-major) are par¬ 
ticularly mentioned by Scott as being outstanding in the battle. 
After the firing between the Fifty-eighth Virginia, Forty- 
f urth Virginia, Twelfth Georgia and the enemy became par¬ 
ticularly furious, the Forty-fourth Virginia was withdrawn 
'■ r the depression in the center to about thirty paces in the 
r**a- of the Fifty-eighth and was told to lie down so they 
■ i.'dn't be hurt. Scott says that the reasons for this were, 
•«' owing to the depressed nature of the ground they occu¬ 
py. t- e rru-my could do them great damage, while they could 
i * en-my but little, and 2nd, because I wanted them as a 
socj .4* the fifty-eighth should give way.’* 41 However. 
• s e cr»ttS attention wai directed elsewhere, many of 

■ e w 

u-e mtr <4 tl.« Forty-fourth Virginia rushed forward again and 
r 9 fifty eighth in the fight and the rest of the Forty* 
‘ * '** R**’ **l khw other men (probably the Twelfth Georgia) 

• * th* right At about thu time General Johnson was 

Not knowing his position, he ordered the 
r !» 1^* k Virginia Id fall back, but the Richmond Zouavea 

IwuMh under Captain Alfriend, teeing the danger- 
se* Jai . 1 »m VM in. dieubeved their orders and 
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Tnhnson from almost 

charged upon the Federals, thus saving 

inevitable capture. D hio took that first 

After the Twenty-fifth and Seventy-n ^ position 

ridge v he lower one), they stopped decided not to 

unaided loi the rext hour and a half. Me numbere d him 
try to go farther as he realized that Johnson ened from 

greatly and also the Corfeden ** almost s>n 

his view by the crest of the + ^ e u PP er P 

the Confederates’ bodies were 11611 on y w 

they were firing. They were completely when re 

loading. Also McLean’s men were fairly wtxx v otecte in 
this new position as they could hide behind the v tern si e 
of that lower crest. “Both regiments (Twenty-fifth d Sev¬ 
enty-fifth Ohio) worked together with great coolness, a. - -he 
men seemed only to be anxious to get steady aim when firing 
their pieces, without a thought of retiring. We held this posi¬ 
tion for at least an hour and a half before any troops arrived 
"l* re-enforce us. The enemy not daring to make the attempt 
to drive us back by a charge.” 43 The Cincinnati Commercial 
:vts a dramatic picture of the action of Colonel McLean and 
.'! v r Roily when it said, “Where the fight was the hottest and 
the men seemed to waver, there you would see Colonel Mc- 
L‘ m and Major Reilv, cheering their men, and by their own 
:anm: and coolness inspiring confidence and courage in the 
Th* v say the Major actually became excited, and got 
•r aking stump speeches to his boys, telling them to ‘wipe 
’he stain that had fallen upon the name of Ohio on other 
At Ids/’'" t 

.> '.n, ’his fight a Federal chaplain got permission to join 
” •• f *ce* engaged in the battle, and he did this keeping right 
front, akilne wherever he could. 



1 •• a it is of consequence to mention here that though 
hjok 1 M farce* of Johnson made a pretty poor show- 
- doe to the fact that they let McLean get as far as he did 
wen t able to drive him back, it was probably not 
Km ftatnt before, Jackson did not want to fight 
**• that the moat he could do was Just to 

•* U»‘ e 4 uf Mil rxjy and Schenck out of McDowell Jack- 
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„ wanted to w«it until the next day when he could get a 
!L nce to come in on the enemy's rear and thereby trap him. 
Therefore. 1 believe it to be very possible that Jackson decided 
ust to hold his position on the mountain for the time being. 

After McLean had held his position on the lower crest for 
over an hour, General Milroy decided to send reinforcements. 
He hadn't sent them before as he didn’t think that the Twenty- 
fifth and Seventy-fifth Ohio could hold out until such reinforce¬ 
ments would get there. But now Milroy saw that McLean was 
holding his ground so he sent the Eighty-second and Thirty- 
second Ohio Volunteer Infantries up to the Confederate right, 
md the Third West Virginia Infantry Regiment up the turn¬ 
pike. The Eighty-second and Thirty-second went up through 
a wooded ravine on to the upper crest where the middle hill 
was and tried to get on the Confederate right flank and turn 
it. and then try to get in the Confederate rear. They were 
protected by the woods until they were almost to the crest and 
:hen they came out into the open in a wild bayonet charge up 
the hill that was very destructive to the Confederate forces 
that were there (part of the Forty-fourth Virginia and the 
Twelfth Georgia). Several times the Confederate line broke 
• r.d then was rallied on its reserve and brought back to its 
place On seeing this heavy attack on his right flank, Jack- 
: - : * the Twenty-fifth and Thirty-first Virginia Regiments 


v. help top that attack on Johnson’s right flank. When the 
TVenty-ftfth Virginia arrived, Johnson put it on the right near 
'• e wood, d hill at the northern end of the ridge. When the 
Th.rVf.fir .t Virginia came up (the Twenty-first Virginia took 
p arr on the turnpike), Johnson sent them up on that 
h#H at thr extreme right. The fighting then became 
fierce. but the Confederates were able to hold 
’ f “*p p cially with the Thirty-first on top of the wooded 

_ r,,frrm * right which acted aa sort of a flank move- 

,_* ? ^ Union flank movement. “The Federal soldiers 




^ out. 

rm la 


John ton by sight, and, during the battle one 
•*fat«*i # lit* • from hia command, some of them 
n-et* * old Johnson; let's flank him!' Johnson 
waving hu dub in the air. ivscUiiiwd. Yes, 

*• *** jf jfou ( ati * **•§ 
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During this time the Third West Virginia had been advanc¬ 
ing up the turnpike and on the side of the mountain along 
Mdr of the road. They ran into the Thirty-first Virginia be- 
f‘ ,r o the Eighty-second and Thirty-second Ohio had reache 
the Confederates on the top of the hill- The firing became 
' ci \ brisk between these two forces. Part of the Thirty-firs* 
Virginia were up on the side of the hill and were thus able to 
*n on the rear of the Third West Virginia. Thus the Third 
Wot Virginia was exposed to the enemy fire on both its rear 
ami front. The men of the Third West Virginia would first 
' :c at their front and then turn and fire at their rear. Soon 
■ho Thirty-first Virginia men on the Federal rear left, as they 
had been called to go to the top of mountain and take position 
tne wooded knoll, previously mentioned. Now the Third 
WYst \ irginia, which was partly in the open and partly in the 

* >xis. faced what was left of the Thirty-first Virginia on their 
front only 100 yards away. These Thirty-first Virginia men 
were partly protected by the crest of a small hill in the road 
'-ere This group of the Thirty-first Virginia was firing by 
groups or companies. One group would go to the top of the 

... exporting only their heads and fire and then withdraw and 
*■”<*: group would take its place (this based on the fact that 
*. e period between the firing of the Confederates was not long 
trough for a man to reload). The Third West Virginia took 

* r i thi* type of firing by waiting each time until the Con- 

rate* exported their heads and then fire. Even though 
-a of tl . Third Wi st Virginia were exposed, they suffered 
fear r^i*alt.r. because of "the haste with which the enem\ 
''I Thr .radrn hall went mostly above our heads, and that 
(4*1 O'e left) of the regiment referred to as being in the 
« senfWd thia assertion by their appearance when they 
.rfi u».r f -c Id if let the battle, for their cape and shoulders were 
• c*ckJ wn\h the bark and buds and twigs of the trees. '* - Also 
« * '■>•*# why they didn't suffer many casualties was that 

i.fa tmat Uae Thift) •first Virginia left to Join its bud- 
.si ky 1 v* hill, and the Twenty •first Virginia moved in 
\4 iMwc lb y-*«e oft the turnpike The Twenty-Amt said they 
rtu-.ui ggJy iMtc «fciffnui«efs at thru puaiUun on the 
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u .„ While the Thirty-first Virginia were there, onlv 

; V,r,l, .. Third Weal Virginia, some of the men m 

... C of the rhlrty-llr.t, who were from Harrison 

West Vlrglnln, recognized some of their friends from 
„ the ranks of the Third West Virginia and they yelled 

4 , each other during the battle. “Lt. Col. Thompson whose 
^Inrs* everyone admires, was, during the battle, writing a 
mcettge. having the paper against a tree, when a bullet pierced 
the paper, sticking it to the tree. ‘Thank you, I am not posting 
advertisements,’ said the Colonel, ‘and if I was, I would prefer 
tacks”’ 47 i 

The Twenty-first Virginia had been marching slowly up the 
turnpike up Bull Pasture Mountain, a few miles to the rear. 
Th v would march and then halt for a rest. It was taking so 
long that they didn’t think they would reach the top of Bull 
Pasture Mountain (not the same as Sitlington’s Hill) that day 
»nd therefore would have to return to the bottom to camp for 
the night, when suddenly a messenger came up ordering them 
to rush to the front. They proceeded rapidly along the road 
until they ran into the Thirty-first Virginia. The Thirty-first 
Virginia men that were there on the road then, left to go to 
Johnson's aid and the Twenty-first formed a battle line across 
the turnpike General Jackson arrived and personally ordered 
lieutenant Colonel Cunningham (head of the Twenty-first 
Virg.ma) to protect his men as much as possible and to hold 
i»~r portion at all hazards, and ended by saying in that sharp 
•*) “l k-a. Tell your men they must hold the road.’"* 1 The 

* * ol tho Twenty-Amt then took their position behind trees 
• **1 r vks. etc., with the determination that the Federals would 

A drtva them away but aa mentioned before, they enooun- 
Wwwa <xd) a lew aklrmuhcm 

* > -e Third Writ Virginia, Flfty-aecond a 
^ * <f * leaking thrtr attack, a us-poander gun of the 

■*'- r 1 put into action on HultV Ridge Captain 

of th# Second Weal Virginia Infantry 
._ • t aU doty, m Sergeant Hammer 

' f • ' |I W»lw II . • :,r -loo of Ijrutefl .nt Pow 

‘“*“ *“ * > lUtf,, up ^ --* 
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chfT to the plateau on Hull’s Ridge. It was the only S'* 
brought into action during the battle (except the ear ne 
of Hyman’s Battery) and it caused no damage to c ° 
crate force, The Confederates used no artillery. 

Now back up on the hill the Scott’s Brigade was lighting 
strongly on the left and had driven the enemy back there an 
was hoping to be able to flank the Federals on that side. The 
Twelfth Georgia, part of the Forty-fourth Virginia, and the 
Twenty-fifth Virginia were holding the front, and the Thirty- 
first Virginia was holding the wooded hill on the extreme Con¬ 
federate right. The Eighty-second and Thirty-second Ohio 
were making another heavy drive on the Confederate right, 
and at that time reinforcements in the form of General Wil¬ 
liam Taliaferro’s Brigade were again sent by Jackson to aid 
Johnson on the top of the hill. The Tenth Virginia Regiment 
under Lieutenant Colonel Warren arrived first and it was sent 
to aid the Fifty-second Virginia on the left. Soon after the 
Tenth Virginia, came the Twenty-third and the Thirty-seventh 
Virginia. The Twenty-third Virginia under Colonel A. G. 
Taliaferro was sent to aid the Twenty-fifth Virginia which was 
running out of ammunition. The Twenty-third went forward 
and fin d on the enemy that was opposing the Twenty-fifth 
Virginia and remained there under heavy fire from the enemy. 
Tno Thirty-seventh Virginia under Colonel Samuel Fulkerson 
*11 -»ent to the wooded hill on the right and to help the Thirty- 
f.n*. Virginia Jo stop the big drive of the Federals that was 
uk.r g plat e there at that time and drive them off the hill. The 
T rty seventh rushed ahead and charged at the Federals on 
t* ; hill, driving them to the base of the hill with the aid of 
*‘ e Tnirty-firtt Virginia Four companies of the Tenth Vir- 
«. - **; h had been aiding the Fifty-second Virginia on the 

rft mrir «mt to aid the Twelfth Georgia and the rest of the 
Vtrg.ma wa» writ to the right to aid the Twenty-third 
I Tw mty filth Virginia After a while the Tenth Virginia 
» to the sinkhole behind the hill to act as a re- 

io rtiniarrr any position that might need them 

A intis I*'** tha Twenty third Virginia was taken from the 

U<« Twenty fifth was and sent to aid the Twelfth 
ue«ifa • K... n » w a hard time The Thirty -seventh 

Viigiuu UUk fltsn the wouded hill Cleaving It again to 
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Thlrty-flr«t to jK-tcnri) and “"“o ukc the place au pport . 

TwtMitv-HftH Virgimu which had been vacated bv tv,,. 
Twenty*Virginia. This shifting of troops around to £ 
L M had stopped the flank attack of the Eighty-second and 
Thirty-second Ohio. Then many of the Eighty-second and 
Thirty-second Ohio shifted over to aid the Seventy-fifth and 
Twenty-fifth in the center and the fighting became very furi¬ 
ous at the center of the ridge, and that is why the Twenty- 
third was sent to the aid of the Twelfth Georgia. During this 
time Colonel Taliaferro, while leading the Twenty-third Regi¬ 
ment. got his horse shot from under him. 

When the Twenty-third Virginia went to aid the Twelfth 
Georgia and the Thirty-seventh took its place, Johnson ordered 
the Tenth Virginia to go to the right in the ravine between the 
middle hill and the wooded hill of the ridge. It was beginning 
to get dark, and it was thought that the Federals might try to 
move up this ravine in the concealment of the coming dark¬ 
ness. The Tenth Virginia was to prevent them from doing 
this. 

During this time, as it was getting dark, a group of Federals 
dole up in a dark bottom on the Confederate left and suddenly 
put up their flag about fifty yards in front of Scott’s line and 
firi-u on Scott's men. Scott’s men returned this fire and then 
JJ but about fifteen or twenty of them ran back to the rear, 
h «\:r;g been greatly surprised. Scott tried to rally these men 
ai;ng to their State pride, and finally he was able to 
• p t-.«*n. after they had gone twenty or thirty yards to the 
Th- y then loaded and returned to the battle line and 
un-d a d’.»dly Arc into this group of Federals who then 
< cl ok! fled Then Scott'* men on his proposal gave “three 
for Old Virginia 

• thr EightyMtecond and Thtrty-*econd Ohio be- 
k attack, the »ix> pounder Federal gun had been 
I Hwll « Htdge arrow* the turnpike with tittle effect 
Hr fc. v « F«j r . g j force* got mixed in hand-to-hand fighting 

’ this gun on lluli'a Ktdgv had to cease 

of Hitting iU own men Nncrthdcrt. General 
* *' *t two iwriw |«KUHlrr» of Johnson'* Bat- 
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tory be put in position to fire on the Confederates. This was 
not accomplished until after twilight, and then it was too late 
for them to come into action. 

^ bile most of this fighting was going on, the Second Bri¬ 
gade under Colonel John A. Campbell of Jackson’s Army of 
the Valley was coming up the turnpike toward the point where 
you turn off to go up to Sitlington’s Hill. As they were march¬ 
ing along the road, Major James C. Campbell of the Forty- 
eighth \ irginia was wounded by a stray bullet from up on the 
hill Lieutenant S. Hale, who had been near Major Campbell, 
rushed to the front of the column and told senior Captain 
\ ermillion of the Forty-eighth that Major Campbell had been 
wounded. Vermillion would not take over the command of 
the Regiment and told Lieutenant Hale to give the command 
to Captain Harman who was next in rank. Harman also de¬ 
clined to take the command and suggested that Hale take it, 
and Hale told Vermillion, who consented to Hale’s taking the 
command. Thus the command of the whole regiment fell into 
the hands of a Lieutenant. At about 7:30 in the evening the 
Second Brigade was ordered by Jackson to go up on Sitling¬ 
ton’s Hill to aid Johnson. The Forty-second Virginia went 
:.. .■>: and when they got to the top of the hill, they were ordered 
• go mt * position on the wooded hill at the right where the 
1 rty-first Virginia had been for some time. They were to 
prevent any further attempt on the part of the Federals to 
: . . :r.c Confederate right flank. The First Virginia Battalion 
f . wed them up the hill and was ordered to occupy the same 
'.or. the Forty-second Virginia had occupied. After 
»• two groups (Forty-second Regiment and First Virginia 
Batu.i in) had arrived in position on this hill, the Federals 
Bad* more attacks in that direction so they encountered 
no fighting. 

f '.Umit ti the Kir»t Virginia Battalion came the Forty-eighth 
. r .u fUgment When they got to the top of the hill they 
•mr r trnl to the right Lieutenant Hale was told that the 
ctirn y had been pushed back on the right and that the Forty - 
evghtift waa needed on a hill to the left occupied by the Forty - 
fowri *.'d Fifty-eighth Virginia and the Twelfth Georgia Rrg- 
«etiU I Lair then halted hu column and had the captains 
i..M it* f n4ti|«nln while he told Colonel J A Campbell 
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. , t t%l l»rlg*do) of what ho (Halo) had Just b«*n 

’ , *,w1 ale* -f ,n command of the Forty-atgJT 

, r th-« h«*» *•*«"» pl*co Colonel Campbal] m\d*l 

»n fomiMiMl *•» salUfactory and ordered Hale to mov* 

. n . righih Virginia to the hill where the Fifty-eighthand 
7»rifth t'***#* "*'* * u,r «*•* hurried hu regiment toa 

;gM he Hind the Fifty eighth Virginia and then halted 
« up thr regiment He then had the Forty-eighth go m 
star !n*H of the Fifty-eighth by filing the left compete* into 
^■utfrentofthe Fifty-eighth and wheeling the right com- 

t and throwing them forward into line. Thua 
ko*i> eighth Regiment wan now In front of the Fifty-eighth 
a little to the left <»f the Twelfth Georgia Then Hale had 

Forty-eighth Virginia) to Are several rouMa 
} MrraU that war in front of hi* left wing, after 
) hr.wei fdrrrd them to cea.%e firing and to lie 
' cav , Arr from thr Federal* When the Fed- 

at the left of the Forty-eighth Vir- 
[ rdf-«• i t.Hc regiment to fire one round again and 
\i Casp ar 11 f-tiered them to rtop firing, and the 

under the heavy fire of the Federal*. 
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The Battle of McDowell, Virginia 

son’s place as head of the Confederate forces on the hill 

in the battle, it is reported that Johnson had een ° ® _ 

thing funny and he laughed so hard that he rolled ovci ac 
wards with his feet up in the air and his big toe got sho o • 
When this happened, Johnson swore and said, Goddamn a 
Yankee.” 81 

For the first couple of hours of the battle, there was a large 
Newfoundland dog, a mascot for one of the Federal Brigades, 
that ran back and forth along the battle lines, “barking and 
snapping at the flying missils, but before the fight was over 
he fell, pierced by a score of balls.” 52 

By the time Johnson was wounded and had to leave the bat- 
-.iffield, night had come and the only way the opposing forces 
could see each other was by the flash of the fire from their guns 
as they fired. By 8:30 most of the Federal forces were out of 
ammunition. Soon after the Thirty-second and Eighty-second 
Ohio Regiments had come up into the battle, McLean had been 
informed that the Twenty-fifth Ohio was running out of am¬ 
munition and the Seventy-fifth was close to running out. By 
■ most all of the Federal soldiers had expended their sixty 
r >unds of ammunition apiece. Thus, for lack of ammunition 

: i on account of the dark, McLean decided to retreat. He 

. »■ i tin- Seventy-fifth Ohio in line of battle down below the 

i- s* ! the hill so they would be out of the worst fire of the 
:>•: a*os, and then marched them down the mountain and 
. ; m turn around when they got to the bottom in order 
•hj* ’ « v <uld fire at the Confederates in case they should 
m - it of the Federal forces as they retreated down the 

Mil 7 • < Twenty-fifth, Eighty-second and Thirty-second Ohio 
l* . <ti came down the hill, the Thirty-second Ohio 

• - t *• ut to leave the field. They had withdrawn in good 

7 rf. moat of their dead and wounded with them. 

' ' * » -mg th<* bottom of the hill, the Seventy-fifth, Twen- 
y< ' 7 .r! wcorui and Fifty-second Ohio, joined by the 

. u ■ Virginia marched across the bridge into McDowell 

* < j! f >f M DfevU and the Confederacy” ran along the 
C rit? r, from the right announcing the retreat of the 
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, „f time, the First Brigade, or Stonewall Brigade, 

*' 1 fh.» road within sight of Sitlington’s Hill and could see 
e*nic up t j, e occasional burst of flame from the ar- 

tTnc^rvTf "eFedcrals on Hull’s Ridge. The battle had ended. 

Jackson had his whole army up now and a counterattack 

micht have destroyed the Federals but it was dark now; the 
r\n federate line was confused; the cavalry couldn’t operate 
v t '. v effectively on that rugged ground, and it would be hard 
v take the bridge in the moonlight. Therefore Jackson de¬ 
cided not to make such a counterattack. Jackson’s men had 
held their position on the mountain against the Federal at- 
• K*ks and this seemed to be sufficient for the time being to 
Jackson. Jackson says, “Every attempt by front or flank 
movement to attain the crest of the hill, where our line was 
formed, was signally and effectually repulsed. Finally after 
dark their force ceased firing, and the enemy retired.” 53 


.cn.rftfr Jo*rr* in the battle totaled about 4.000 men 
• < trie Northwest had 2.800 so with them and 
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Taliaferro’s Brigade there were about 4,000. an ^. j 

fade was only slightly engaged and the Stonewa nga 

V.M.I. Cadets were not engaged at all. 

The Federal casualties, as a result of this Battle of McDowell, 
wore 256 dead, wounded and missing (26 killed, 227 woun e 
•'« missing) « The Eighty-second Ohio lost more than any other 
regiment as it once was exposed to a cross fire by the Confe 
crates Eleven Federal officers were wounded and none killed. 


The Confederate losses were 498 killed and wounded (75 
killed and 224 wounded) , 59 The most heavily hit regiment was 
the Twelfth Georgia due to their advanced position beyond the 
crest and also they were in the center of the field. This Twelfth 
Georgia lost 156 men and 19 officers. One company lost all of 
:t< officers except the Fourth corporal. Captain Furlow of 
Company D. Captain Patterson of Company I, Captain McMil¬ 
lan of Company C and Captain Dawson of Company A, all of 
the Twelfth Georgia, were killed. Captain Mark Blanford of 
rr pany K lost an arm. Captain Richard Davis of Companv 
G died later of a flesh wound in the thigh that he received at 
M-Dowell Other Confederate officers killed and wounded at 
Me Dr well are as follows: Killed—Colonel Gibbons of the 
TVr.th Virginia, Captain William Lang and Lieutenant Carson 
f he F:ft; -second Virginia, Lieutenant Gregory of the Twen- 
t-1r 1 Virginia, Lieutenant Dye and Lieutenant Fletcher of 
Thirtv'-seventh Virginia. Wounded—General Johnson; 
In . ; Harmon, Captain Dabney and Captain Humphreys of 
.r« Fifty- r rond Virginia (Colonel Harmon remained in the 
'it : nf>: M-.ng wounded), Colonel Smith and Major John C. 
H.ggrrd^ttom of the Twenty-fifth Virginia, Major Campbell 
■ “ F rt\ eighth Virginia, Captain Matheny of the Thirty- 
f! it C »j>t.iin Terry, Lieutenant Wilhelm and Lieu- 

< a.' ?•;< >,f the Thirty-seventh Virginia, Captain Saunders. 

a Wt I: »r Lieutenant Southall, Lieutenant Payne, and 
r • ' .• G»H»nd of the Twenty-third Virginia, and Lieu- 

f - •* (*i rd «nd Mey»Ti of the Tenth Virginia 


Aft** lh* battle began, 
Hdi and »t*t*m«d hlm«*lf 
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telescope with which he could watch the battle. I n thi 
way he could see that the Confederate right guarded the roart 
w Inch Johnson couldn t see, and at the same time could ae h 
forward necessary reinforcements. Jackson’s chief 0 f orr f 
nance, Lieutenant Hugh H. Lee, did a good job in seeing thlt 
Jackson’s orders were carried out in regard to the wav th 
troops should go into action. Lee was wounded later in th 
day J* n d had to leave the field. Johnson reports that his si * 
geon. H. W. Lunday, did a good job in preparing for and talcin' 
care of the wounded. Also Surgeons Opie and Etheridge did l 
good job on the field for the Confederacy (Etheridge was 
wounded during the battle). Major Williams of the Thirty- 
seventh Virginia, Major Walker of the Tenth Virginia. W. B 
Pendleton. General Taliaferro’s Adjutant General, and First 
Lieutenant Philip A. Taliaferro, General Taliaferro’s aide-de- 
camp. are all mentioned by Brigadier General Taliaferro as 
having done a good job during the battle. 

The firing during this battle was mainly small arms plus the 
one ineffective battery on Hull’s Ridge. Hyman’s Battery did 
little firing after the battle began. Mr. Oren F. Morton says 
that “Judging from the cartridge boxes of the Ohio men, there 
were fired in the battle of McDowell, 300,000 bullets, one in 400 
finding a living target.” 60 Since the Confederates were on the 
top of the hill, many of them shot high. This is evidenced by 
tv* fact that one-half of the Federal wounded were able to 
* ■<'.'< from McDowell when they withdrew. Thus the wounds 
were in the upper half of their body. f 

-«ekw>n gives the reason why he did not use artillery' in this 
tatt . when he reports that, “Our own artillery' was not 
*ufht up there being no road to the rear by which our guns 
d be withdrawn In event of disaster, and the prospect of 
*^ully u*mg Ihrm did not compensate for the risk ”* 1 

Af*.r *.Kr battle was over, there was still a chance that the 
Fod**!* * r try another attack, wo General Taliaferro put 
***** ^ under cover of ravine*. etc He had the 

eighth Virginia farm In line of battle where the Twelfth 
' ttC£ * bad *mrt. They remained there until daylight with 
JW* S front contfmy out aa pickets The Fort y -second 
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Virginia staying on the hill to the right until late without fires, 
thus were very cold. The Find Virginia Battalion staye w 
the Forty-eighth Virginia until the moon went down, and then 
the First Virginia left the field, going back to the road for pro- 
v lsion * as had most of the other regiments. General Taliaferro 
had men to carry ofT the dead and wounded and to collect the 
weapons of the Confederate dead and wounded and those 
which the Federnls had left. The next morning, John D. Im- 
boden came to Jackson and asked Jackson if he could be of 
am service as he was going to Staunton. Jackson asked him 
to wait a minute while he wrote a telegram to be sent to Pres¬ 
ident Davis from Staunton. Imboden describes Jackson writ- 
*ig thi> message in the following way, “He (Jackson) took a 
scat at a tabic and wrote nearly half a page of foolscap; he 
rv < and stood before the fireplace pondering it some minutes; 
t? on he tore it in pieces and wrote again, but much less, and 
.ig^in destroyed what he had written, and paced the room sev¬ 
eral times. He suddenly stopped, seated himself and dashed 
fT two or three lines, folded the paper, and said, ‘Send that off 
as so on as you reach Staunton.’ ... I read the message he had 
*; von rne It was dated ‘McDowell,’ and read about thus: 
Providence blessed our arms with victory at McDowell yes¬ 
terday ' ’ 


V 

To Frankli n and Buck to the Valley 

A/ter withdrawing from Sitlington’s Hill, the Federal forces 
;oirr-j ?• , rest 0 f their force in McDowell, had supper and 
* rr.t to *’eep. General Schenck then decided to withdraw 
* McDowell He tells of his decision to withdraw saying. 
T**-tc u a ierg«- army In the hill about us. This place is in- 
Lt.r altogether, by the unanimous agreement of the of- 
' ret m our pre*mt condition and with our relative forces. 
3 I-’*I at lea»t two of the regiments without ammunition and 
* |.uik.r of forage The horses are starving We must 
tatf.igt*i | am tending off trains and all property for 
» .< k ikeii it transportation At 2 A M I will get the 
****** Ml MmpUo* Thu U a tad experience for 

|ui e-ushii g #Ue Mwmt to be thought of We shall 
f**44*fei) u Uikmtx) by the enemy, The general ivnuiund* 
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ln« wo expect to re-enforce us with any force he ha 8 ."«n ^ 
fore. Schenck sent what supplies he had wagons for and ' 
wounded off on the road to Franklin, and at 1 A.M. the sol dlers 
wore awakened and told to retreat quietly to Franklin. l eav T 
their campfires burning. The Twenty-fifth Ohio was the la ® 
regiment to leave McDowell and it along with a squadron of 
Connecticut Cavalry (of the First gallon Connecticut Cav 
alrv) under Captain Fish, covered the Federal retreat. Be ’ 
fore leaving, the Fcderals burned their commissary store ^ 
the west end of McDowell, threw some boxes of ammunition 
into Crab Run near the bridge, burned some ammunition and 
a lot of “hard bread.” There were some goods that they didn’t 
have time to burn. Much of their camp equipage, some cases 
of Enfield rifles, “one hundred head of cattle, which they had 
stolen, being mostly milch cows,” 64 and all of the traps that 
belonged to the two Federal sutlers, Anderson and Harper. 
They did not get time to bury their dead, either. Many of their 
dead were piled in the Presbyterian Church and in some of the 
houses. It is reported that they even burned some of their 
had in the building that had their commissary stores. After 
leaving McDowell, they marched until 8 A.M., when they 
halted at the Forks of Waters and put up a temporary field 
pjtal on the Vandevender farm, and then arranged their 
' to meet any attack that the Confederates might make 
them. At 2 P. M., they broke camp again and proceeded 
towards Franklin. As Schenck’s men retreated, the people 
i th< urrounding country, including the women, turned out 
I •... the roads and to hinder Schenck’s flight. They 

~t loom trrw and placed them along with other obstructions 
' e road This resulted in the Federais having to abandon 
r any dit.&blrd wagons, some artillery and clothing. 

Afv* thr- battle. Jackson called off the movement on the 
fr«* that he had planned for the next day, as he real- 
^ 511 » febetuck would probably retreat that night. At dawn 
«• 'be bib Jackson discovered that he had been right The 

Jackaon then sent hi* force* into 
b» c«i and then hurried on with most of hia 

l *7 < • Mf.v 8 and another Company of the 
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TO* Battl* or M cD0 ^ ^ win flcld and Cap- 

rnih Virginia Covalrj' “ n ^ e ra£- , engineer. 

-n« t0rh ; S ,hC Hn , hkiss . a topoer^’^^ny which 

Jnekton sent ( •P tH,n , et a cornp 30 ^ , j^ or th R ive 
toridc back .« I he VaUey and B« ove lo bloc k the N° which 

wa. on guard there, and „ doah Mountain * g . 

Fremont might later try to join. B g bIocke d by dy 

Jackson told Hotchkiss to have th • P mile s in the ne 

light of the 11th. Hotchkiss rode over V by the pre- 

two days and was able to get th . F , aphe d Fremont t 

wribed time. (Later when L.ncoln telegrap ^ ^ roa(J was 
move to aid Banks. Fremon a , a j so sen t Captain 

blocked and he couldn’t do it.) Jack. Regimen t Virginia 
Shoup and his Company H of the Seven Company of 

Cavalrv to block Brock’s Gap. Captain Masses F 

cavalry was sen. to b.ockade the block- 

Franklin Captain Shoup proceeded to Brock p bloc fc 

aded it by chopping down trees on each side, s 
the road. The other men blocked their assigned gaps 

similar fashion. 

Jackson left some cavalry and the Corps of Cadets in Mc- 
tX sell under Lieutenant Colonel Preston. They were in- 
iructif-J to bury the Federal dead and guard the prisoners and 
reared materials. After burying the dead, the Corps of 
Cadcir. were to march without knapsacks, carrying only the 
’ j-ert r.nrr itJes and two days’ cooked rations and join the 
> * thr fnrr#* on its way to Franklin. The Cadets and the 
- i of the cavalry proceeded to bury the dead at a low bluff 
r *' 1 '• of «he street going through McDowell. Some 

' 1f * '"’ k ,he ,ho *» off of the dead Kedcrals before bury- 

;* ’TV* ,‘ n “"«*•«*» Colonel Preston caught a man 

d~drcder.l’s coat. (Button were 
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UD the road. Constable’s cousin was to notify him when th* 

„,*>»* moved, but he forgot to. Therefore. Constable was left 
tn-hind and was picked up by the advance Confederate cavalrv 
:l> jt went up the road. Also ten men of the Seventy-third 
Ohio who had been put on picket duty couldn’t be found whp 
the Federate left town, and they were left at their posts n t 
knowing of their army’s retreat. They were then captured 
bv the Confederates who were able to find them. H 


The Confederates did not really begin an earnest pursuit of 
Schonck until the 10th of May. They had only gone a short 
distance by the end of the 9th. A few miles outside of Mc¬ 
Dowell. Jackson stopped at a farmhouse and had his men lie 
down on the grass while he got a drink of water. Seeing a 
young boy sitting on the porch watching him, Jackson admon¬ 
ished the boy telling him he should be out working the fields 
instead of wasting his time watching the troops. 66 The Stone¬ 
wall Brigade was right behind the cavalry of Winfield and 
Sh* • ts with the rest of the forces behind them. About six or 
wvcTi miles northwest of McDowell, they came to a fork in 

• -• : i One fork was designated by a signpost as the Staun- 

• Parkersburg Turnpike and went southwest to Monterey, 

: other fork (right one) went north but had no sign. 

' ii Winder, who was in charge of the lead, didn’t know 
' »c.i i • rk t take so he sent back to Jackson for orders. At 

• Major Mercer, the First Brigade quartermaster, came 

-■ • - * r• .i: .md told Winder that it was reported at Staun- 

• t* at Jackson had put him (Winder) under arrest for not 

* brigade up fast enough at McDowell. Then Jack- 

* jj from the rear, and said that this was not true but 

k* : * d caus'd some embarrassment to both Generals, 

•i became the head of this army, he had been 
tfce ! of " i First Brigade and therefore was extremely in- 
V'r-.’rd ?i | j Jarkann then instructed the men to take the 
1 - •'* ! -nnd they now begun a burned forced march 

• i ea hmg up to Schenck As the Federate retreated. 
** ' to Imvs put la and the wt*ods along the way which 

- c a »>! cnv4te irrren to conceal their retreat Jack- 
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son * himself, remarked how clever a maneuver this was. As 
Jackson's men came closer to Schenck, they had to feel their 
way along carefully through the smoke while being fired upon 
h\ Federal skirmishers and cannons. Jackson had detach¬ 
ments of skirmishers on either side of the road in the woods 
to protect the column from ambuscades. 


Jackson's men ran into the Federals in force about a mile 
south of Franklin in the afternoon of the 11th of May. On this 
chase of the Federals. the Confederates had captured a few 
'•risoners and some stores along the way, but had done no 
serious harm to the Federals. Schenck speaks of this retreat 
by saving, . , (we) withdrew in good order toward Franklin 


in the early morning. Our march back to Franklin, which oc¬ 
cupied three days, was orderly and was not seriously molested 
by Ashby’s Cavalry or any force of the Rebels in pursuit.” 67 
H wever. Jackson had chased Schenck and Milroy far enough 
back so that it would be difficult for them to join Banks. When 
Ja< k son’s lead encountered the main force of the enemy a mile 
f Franklin, General Winder sent the Fourth Virginia 
> * . i t . find what was there. As the Fourth Virginia went up, 

:• a .»- fired upon and so retreated but Winder sent them back. 
G« ri« ra! Schenck had formed a battle line across the narrow 
leading into Franklin. A few early maneuvers by 
her k .»us<*d Jackson to halt his force, and this gave Schenck 

* • ' . *•* ' i men in advantageous positions before Jackson’s 

rr.'T. . i dec »ver where the Federals were. Schenck had 
'• r } ft*, fifth Ohio support a battery that fired shells on the 

.it'-f Jack on’s batteries returned the fire but did no 
j • a,;«- Then Schenck ordered his men to retreat quickly 

• t Fra: klm through the pass to lure the Confederates into 

It u a« the Fourth Virginia, a* mentioned above, that 

f Htward and received a volley from the Federals. They 
and then Jarkann came to the front and halted the 
r fur the rent of the day. Some skirmishing took 
(hr afternoon Schenck** men remained in bat- 
tic iu.c dwftAf the night, sleeping on their arms, expecting 
|«,sm U» ait*** On Monday the )3th. Jackson called for a 

to compensate for the mm having 











f the 11th, which was Sunday. 68 Then 
fl K ht in the caw " )jne of his men to disguise his move- 

jack*'", leaving » McDowc ll and the Valley. 

...( headed bacK 

m * tht , following reasons for not fighting here at 

jackfon gives tJon between Banks and Milroy having 

FrMnkIU ! rntrii and becoming satisfied of the impracticability 
NV Itur'n" the defeated enemy, owing to the mountainous 
j'j 'l'tcr of the country being favorable for a retreating army 

v M l. , ife »'*;cane I determined, as the enemy had made an- 

to make n.s esca^, 

( , hor stan d at Franklin, with a prospect of being soon re-en- 
. , rct v i that I would not attempt to press farther, but return to 
the open country of the Shenandoah Valley, hoping through 
the blessing of Providence, to defeat Banks before he should 
receive re-enforcements.” 89 Also Jackson had to hurry if he 
.canted to defeat Banks because any minute now he might be 
called to Fredericksburg or Richmond, or Ewell would be 
called away and Jackson would have to face Banks alone. 

It was a good thing that Jackson did withdraw when he did. 
because if he had remained to fight he would have not only 
havr had to beat the total force of Schenck and Milroy (which 
a *.* about equal in number to Jackson’s), but also have to beat 
• moot’* command which included the large Blenker Di- 
v.j . r, Blenker's Division after having rested only about 
tw«r.ty-four hours at Petersburg, departed from there with 
Fremont at 4 AM. on May 12th, leaving behind many supplies 
;** of lark of immediate transportation. They arrived at 
Tr. khn on the 14th of May. and remained there ten days 
thine* tn order and resting the trooew. 
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hern spent n.s a day "I prayer in accordance with an «>i«W> 1 
President Davis appointing that day «» » day •>! piuyii |,nt 
fasting The Virginia Military Institute CudetM won* unable 
get tin* assent of tin* Board of Visitors of 'he Institute to «« 
main with Jackson, even though Jackson had asked that t uy 
he allowed to remain with him. Therefore, on the 17th tin 1 
Cadets departed from Jackson’s command, taking the fork in 
the road that leads to Staunton and Jackson’s army took the 
North Fork. On the night of the 17th, Stonewall’s men en¬ 
camped at Mt. Solon where* Jackson met Dwell who had rid¬ 
den over from GCIk Run Valley. On Sunday, the 18th, they ob- 
■e. ved religious services and then at dawn of the 10th, they 
darted again and crossed the North Branch of the* Shenandoah 
River on a bridge of wagons with planks on top. On the 20th, 
Jackson reached Harrisonburg where he joined Mwell’s Di¬ 
vision and they began Jackson's brilliant march down the 
Shenandoah Valley, chasing Ranks to the Potomac River and 
scaring Washington, D. C., half to death. As they marched 
ft "in the* Valley, a roportei with Jackson’s army writes, 
Noi thwestei n Virginia is now nearly free from the scoundrels. 

I d i not know our destination, as General Jackson never tells 
.»n\ one his plans, not even his brigadiers.” 70 Little did he 
*now what a victorious march up and down the Valley his 
commander was about to commence. 

VI 

('oitclualoii 

I I- *v. mm given the complete story of the Rattle of Me* 
I> well I will try now to point out the important faults and 
I »» j ,*itj» *f th»’ various leaders and the significance that this 
battle had on the rest of the war. 

U t . f. t place Jackson was very skillful in his movements 
tn K k Hun Valley to MrDowell He kept it almost a com* 

Ranks thought Jackson had gone to Richmond, 

• MiJvy <Jkl not know of Jackmui's movement on him until 

t * ;#v the battle occurred On arriving at McDowell. 

J* k**» fttade another brilliant move by occupying Slthngton'a 
ItlR •» 'h was tha must strategic position mound there with 

• wowuinl of the valley twlow 
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turnpike «^ inll Buttery commanding the bridge 
. 1 * he would h»v J hcm much harm Bul in re ^| n the 

wult*d that Jackson did not do much harm * 
,ji6 casualties, only 25 of whom were killed^ 
tMcvnuse thls was due to some brilliant movements by Mil¬ 
an, i Sehmck They, by making a surprise attack on Jack- 

fwbo was iuppo**^ l * ie a 88 ressor ) disrupted Jack- 
L plan, and by fighting bravely until after dark, 

Jackson from making a counterattack and thus 
to escape in the night from a position in the Valley 
aould not be envied by any military commander. Also, 
though a smaller attacking force, Milroy’s men inflicted 

the Confederates than they themselves suf- 
h fConfcdf rate loo was 498. of whom 75 were killed). I 
t , 4 t Jackson had underestimated the ability of his op- 
Grncrai* Jackson had formulated his plan of attack 
i brhr-. ing that his opponent General was similar in 
r- to the cautious, alow-moving Banks. Here, Jackson 
* fait rr utakc Also, I think that Jackson made a mis- 

aome cannon to the top of Sitlington’s 
Jackson waa wrong in his reasoning that the 
4 € ; a jfur **> not worth the effect it might have had 

Fe - a : if hr had had a gun on the hill, he could have 
*« a «?**'• of damage at dose range on the Federal 

and then at a little further 
k*vr u much damage to the 
MrIX well x* he was able to do 
hill in a tfftall-arm battle Also, he 
mi Hymati'a Battery on the lit- 
c iNw/ . ^ u* u . would be 
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when I he Federals were withdrawing so that he could take his 
troops into McDowell, feed them, give them rest, and have 
them ready to begin the chase as soon as dawn came. 

In the battle, Juckson did a much better job of sending re¬ 
inforcements to the top of the hill than did Schenck. Schenck 
and Milroy, though brilliant in their attack and subsequent 
11 tie.it. did not follow the basic principle of warfare of con¬ 
centration of forces. Only a little over 2,200 men out of 6,000 
available were used in the battle. But Schenck again did a 
cood job when he made his retreat. His covering of his re- 
trcat with a smoke screen was a master stroke, and then when 

• ’.o reached Franklin, Schenck did a very good job of lining up 
•:s torces in such a way to stop Jackson (although Jackson 

probably would have stopped there, anyway). 

Thus, in the actual battle itself, 1 believe that Generals 
Schenck and Milroy did a better job than did Generals Jack- 
son and Johnson. Jackson seemed to be too cautious in his 
movements which, by the way, is unusual for Jackson com- 
: <red to the rest of his famous Shenandoah Valley campaign. 

However, though Jackson did not excel very greatly in the 

* :u.il battle, and did not destroy as many of the enemy as 

■ « been possible, he did accomplish his purpose of sep- 

u . Har.k.s and Fremont and even did more towards help- 
r.g the Confederate cause than he had planned. 

J 4 r. main purpose in attacking Milroy at McDowell 
» . • *. ;n a decisive victory there, but to drive Fremont’s 

rt j*.ar. • (Milroy) far enough back so that he could not aid 
r .* k% «• : t t. J i r. son returned to the Valley to attack Banks. 
i&. : * Jackson had not defeated the little Federal army 

V I v or even broken it up, and as a whole the Federal 

< * * t M »>• and Schenck did a good job, Jackson accorn- 
r.ii purpose Hr drove them back to Franklin, had 
: through the mountains blockaded, and then returned 

*• tte Vti.cy wh* re h« joined Kwell and successfully drove 
ami It*, a to the Potomac Kivcf, almost destroying his 
(l >tn i Jan y T1 Jackson returned up the Valley, escap- 

«K| lit' r f «l that had been delayed tn combining to 

hisn Jsi>« had. by the liattle of McDowell and its 

•dwrtively neutralised the 30.000 men under 
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, ,, , ... the Mountain Department for the 

Hcner .1 Fremont in J ^ ^ neutralize them from 

'/ "l 1 i ‘Vi 'h ul brought about the collapse of Lincoln’s and 
Hunks, but he h«d br^K ^ the Virginla and Tennessee R* , 

h ,v " 10 ” 1 s p J,n ‘ , be en forced to abandon the South Branch 

road, h remont had ranch 

Valley which was to h*' 1 ■ *\ Z mentioned 

railroad. A tittle Inter, after Banks defeat the Mountain De¬ 
partment was abandoned, Fremont was relieved of his com¬ 
mand (by his own request) , and tile Union forces of northern 
Virginia were put under the command of General P ope on 

June 26th, 1862. 

Possibly still more important than the aid Jackson’s Battle 
of McDowell gave towards his defeating Banks and ending 
the Federal drive on the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad was 
the fact that this Battle of McDowell may have been indirectly 
the force that saved Richmond from being captured by Me 
Clellan. Alexander S. Webb says that, ‘‘The sudden intelli¬ 
gence of Banks* reverses, and the fact that Jackson was on the 
Potomac, caused the wildest excitement at Washington 
Dowell, who had already taken up his line of march to ioi^ 
McClellan, was turned back and ordered to put 20,000 men in 

" :t,on at once for the Shenandoah, in conjunction with Fre- 

Xurf'M l | ,Urt ’ the '° rce 0f Jackson and Ewell; and on the 
... . IcC.ellan was advised by telegraph from the President 

U»l he must not look for co-operation from that quarter. "So 

dxdlht promising pt Qn on the Pe1 , insula fM 

'° cuun,orman d their order of 
- »!. Dowell to proceed down the Richmond and 

*52S?JS5?^ "£"»*• -•'> McCleUw And 
: ,.1 • . °nly way he could take Richmond 

• *<•- ; ‘ ^'P McDowell’s Corps At this 

“ "T i j,, | * ,n ' •teut 120,000 men facing an 

• »-• * U,« ^'J*?*** •”* ,hrn general U, of a Unit 

kl, Clellan was extremely 
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looks at the forces of the two opposing armies on th(. V 6 
peninsula at that time, he must not come to the imme 
conclusion that McDowell's force would have a no e 
one way or the other on McClellan's taking Richmond, 
must realize that McClellan could not then at that time see 
the picture as clearly as we can today, and that he may no 
have been using, as just an excuse, the idea that he needed Me 
Dowell’s Corps to enable him to take Richmond. General Mc- 
t leilan may have really believed this, and if McDowell’s Corps 
had gone to the peninsula at that time, McClellan might have 
marched ahead and taken Richmond. He certainly would have 
had the power to do so. G. F. R. Henderson, William Allen, 
and many others agree with this view. 

Therefore the importance and success of Jackson’s victory on 
the I’nion forces at McDowell is clear. Yet where can the blame 
be put for allowing Jackson to succeed as he did, certainly not 
on Milrov or Schenck? Of course, some blame can be placed 

• r Fremont and Banks who were too slow in their movements, 
but the main blame, I believe, goes to President Lincoln and 

Sei retarv of War, Stanton. Lincoln had divided this area, 
that Jackson fought in under one command (Lee’s), into 

• «• separate commands independent of each other thus di- 
: • and weakening his force at the beginning. Then the 

.: militarily trained Lincoln and Stanton gave orders that 
fa; the: c<>nfu ed and weakened their forces. One such foolish 
c mm and was to have Blenker’s Division, that had reached 
• • *<t to march and join Fremont 120 miles away in the 
A. f*j hfiot . f.*r some foolish plan, instead of having the di- 
uu forty-five miles by the turnpike and join Banks 

> fa • 1 bv the skillful foe. Jackson. A. Kearsey in his 
book. A . '’i ll/ o/ the Strategy and Tactics of the Shenandoah 
V. ■ i t a oyn IMM862. gives a clear description of Lin- 
eoJTa : r.g tn military affairs when he says. “Lincoln had 
r a. hr . to prepare for u successful war, but he didn't 

• • t .»•. :rtachni»nb. made for the defense of the capital 

«■ v Hi# fighting d rength, and that if the enemy art' free to 

7.*' « jstt i ( ) thrv can concentrate against the forces allot- 
t«oi f«4 vie Mr did not realize that it is best to defeat the 
* if.*tn army and then the capital will be In no danger 

tm>m It tty i *i.»tantly changing his plans, he did not realise 
I'at lor hi* apftufvrat time to add to hi* resource* and 
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|l|t . t , d thr possibilities ol surprise 

his tightw ■■•"■‘•3 for Mh He did not under- 

and of seining sepilI »te commands, he was dissipating 

stand that, by that co-operation in a common action 

hiy forces so comt* ‘ were impossible, and that his pro- 

concentrations ))rtun ities which led to successes and a 
craatination g aNI 1 [ is enemy's morale.’* 72 

constant raising of n« I 

)f ra i 8 ing morale here brings up the point 

Kcarsey s idea * victory that had a great effect in rais- 

that Jackson1 hm ' morale< Up to the time of the Battle of 
m* the UonfiH c rfttes had bccn f aced w j tb one disaster 

McDowell, the t * with ,he fall of Ft. Donelson. then 

sftcr another, tat. hviUe the fall 0 f New Orleans counter- 

utloss victory of Shiloh."” followed by the fall 
of Yorktown and Williamsburg and then the surrender of Nor- 
hdk Then came the victory of Jackson at McDowell, and the 
,-treat of the Federal* to Franklin, followed by the defeat of 
Bank* in the Shenandoah Valley by Jackson. This was. be- 
yord a doubt, a great morale builder for the Confederates. 

T' ua Jack-ton's operations at McDowell separated Fremont 
t r»>ri Banks, cancelled the Union drive on the Virginia and 
Tennessee Railroad. enabled Jackson to defeat Banks, causing 
Lincoln to withhold McDowell from McClellan and maybe pre- 
H t- ( McClellan 1 taking Richmond, and also greatly raised 
r .1 k» of the Confederate citizens. With Jackson s ability 
U *1 of th^ it u no wonder that such poems as the follow - 
caw were written about him 
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Stonewall Jackson's Way 

'Come, stack arms, men; pile on the rails, 

Stir up the camp-fire bright; 

No matter if the canteen fails, 

"ell make a roaring night; 

Here Shenandoah brawls along, 

There burly Blue Ridge echoes strong. 

To swell the Brigade’s rousing song 
Of 'Stonewall Jackson’s way.’ 

" f him now—the old slouch hat 
Cocked o’er his eye askew— 

The shrewd, dry smile—the speech so pat— 
So calm, so blunt, so true. 

The Blue Light Elder' knows them well— 
Skys he. 'That’s Banks; he’s fond of shell— 
Lord save his soul! we’ll give him’—well. 
That** Stonewall Jackson’s way.’ 

ground arms! kneel all! caps off! 

Blue Light's going to pray; 

VrongW the fool that dares to scoff 
A daemon' It’s his way! 

A Wealing from his native sod. 

** I—*** pmtmrru to God— 

Lay bare thine arm. stretch forth thy rod; 

'ThaTs Stonewall’* way * 

AA •****»' wen and watrh and yearn 
T ” •*’** IMrew n v all*! band; 

A‘ l feed wffh eyes that burn 

ttav «*n» thy haad. 

«• Uc «re P**7 on. hu|« Oik 
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